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Egyptian Pictures 


Which Should Have a Place in Your Library 





THE 
CELEBRATED ZODIAC 
OF DENDERAH 


THE 
GREAT TEMPLE 
OF HATHOR 


(AT DENDERAH) 








The Zodiac is 19 x 25 inches, 
Price, 50c. 


The Temple is 25 x 44 inches, 
Price, $1.25 


Sent postpaid in a mailing tube 





The plate on the right 
shows one of the beautiful 
columns of the Denderah 
Temple with its magnificent 
sculptures of hieroglyphics 
and symbolical figures. The 
picture of the Zodiac is even 
more striking. 

These remarkable engrav- 
ings are reproduced from a 
rare collection of books of 
immense size, printed more 
than 100 years ago. They 
are two of the finest exam- 
ples of the incomparable 
architecture of Ancient 
Egypt. 





These two pictures may be had at 
the special price of $1.00 if a subscrip- 
tion to “The Word” or an order for 
the single volumes is sent at the same 
time. If you order a set of the seven- 
teen volumes, the pictures will be 
given to you free of charge. 
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GHOSTS THAT NEVER WERE MEN 


Dangers to the Ghosts and Those Who Employ Them. 


ment of elementals. 


1D ANGER and liability of man accompany his employ- 


The perils from the ignorant or intentional mis- 

use by a human of elementals, may be dangers di- 
rectly to the elementals, or to the one who uses them, or to 
third persons. These hazards may result in present injury 
and may carry far into the future. Not only this earth 
world but the psychic, mental and spiritual worlds can be 
affected by the misuse of elementals in this earth world. 
Upon the employer, however, fall in the end the more dis- 
tant effects as well as those which are immediate. They fall 
as a karma he himself accelerated and condensed through 
the very ghosts he employed. 


If a few of the results are seen which threaten even 
in the days of the present, it will aid besides in understand- 
ing the dangers incident to the use and abuse of elementals 
in the future, when some men will be sufficiently developed 
to attempt the conscious command of elementals. Today 
humans know little or nothing about elementals. So there 
is little danger of men misusing elementals intentionally. 
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However, elementals are even now attracted to some per- 
sons, especially to such as are endowed with psychic senses, 
and to those who use their mental machinery in “affirma- 
tion” and “denials,” in the manner of Christian and Mental 
Scientists. Such persons can, even though not knowing at 
all that nor what elementals serve them, misuse elementals, 
by trying to obtain through wishing and thinking results, 
which these persons know or ought to know are morally not 
right. 


That the elementals serving will be injured does not 
follow necessarily, but they are exposed to harm. If the 
person whom they are sent to damage or from whom they 
are to obtain anything, or to whom they go, without specific 
direction, to get it, is beyond being harmed by the ele- 
mentals, then their own attempts react on the elementals to 
the extent of their efforts to hurt the person. For instance, if 
it is wished that a man be injured, and the onset by the ele- 
mentals obeying the wish, takes the shape of the man’s 
falling, or having what is called an accident, his warding off 
the fall or his struggles with the unknown danger which he 
apprehends, will cause him to make certain movements. 
These will be indeed a struggle with the unseen foe and may 
result in an injury to the elemental, by breaking its form, 
twisting it, or disorganizing it, like acid eats into tissue. The 
reason why the attacked person can so retort is, that the ele- 
mental attacks something in him, which is of matter similar 
to that of which the elemental is composed. As the elemental 
can affect that something, so that something can in turn 
reach the elemental. That something is a part of the human 
elemental. When the human elemental feels that it is in 
danger or attacked, its nature impels it so to resist and 
counter. Its effort, aided by the stimulus of the mind, gives 
force to the something, which then strikes and tears the 
assaulting elemental. 


If a person favored by nature ghosts wishes that the 
ghosts bring objects, the objects can be brought, only if 
it is within the law that the true owner may be robbed. 
The ghosts do not make the objects, they simply pilfer them. 
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If the owner is protected, the elemental attempting the 
theft may be injured by other elementals, some of which are 
always, though unknown to man, acting as guardians of 
rights under occult laws. This is so as regards the danger 
to elementals, when they approach persons who are unaware 
of them. If they be sent to apporach or attack the property 
or person of one who has knowledge of them, then the ele- 
mentals may be destroyed by him. Yet the dangers to the 
elementals do not end the matter. 


One who uses, even though it be unconsciously, elemen- 
tals to obtain anything which does not naturally come to him 
according to the civil law of men, incurs great risk and, 
further, assumes a moral obligation for all that is done by 
the elementals assisting him to carry out his wishes. Ele- 
mentals may be made to get and bring books, food, money, 
or any chattel desired. They may make gifts on the expres- 
sion, in thought even, of a wish. Many such cases are 
occurring at the present time, where elementals have, fol- 
lowing a wish, brought the things wished for, by foolish 
persons, such as a case of wine, silver coins, dress goods for 
women, fruits. 


In these and all such affairs the elementals did not make 
the wine, coin the money, nor weave the fabric. They stole 
these things. In one case, for example, the elemental im- 
personated the wisher, gave the order at a store, and had 
the goods, as she afterward found out, charged to the wish- 
er’s account. The money was stolen, so was the wine. For 
these “gifts” a refund or replacement has to be made. More- 
over, when an elemental “gives” a dollar, the person who re- 
ceives it will not get the value of the dollar. The getter 
will spend it foolishly. Also he must return its equivalent. 
Those from whom the dollar is taken have trangressed some 
law, else the dollar could not have been reached. Again, it 
may be that the dollar was allowed to be removed, in order 
that the loser might learn to take better care of money. 


In many cases in the Middle Ages, magicians who were 
reported to have used and to have been favored by elemen- 
tals, were when they got into prison or trouble, generally 
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deserted by these elementals. The powers of such men and 
women were recognized and feared while they were free. 
Yet as soon as they were deprived of their liberty and came 
under the ban of the law, the elementals left them without 
help, and the magicians could not substantiate their boasted 
powers. 


Elementals are without conscience and so have no sense 
of moral obligations. When the magicians were called to 
account by karma and they had to suffer for the conse- 
quences of their acts, these elementals left them. Of course, 
there have been some exceptional cases where the elementals 
enabled an escape of their masters from confinement. But 
that was possible only where their action was permitted by 
karma. Generally the man or woman in jail is by the at- 
mosphere there shorn of former powers, and the elementals 
are cut off from him. Such cases show the unreliability of 
elementals and the constant hazard of their deserting those 
whom they serve. 


People do not know that even now the holding of their 
wishes often sets in action elementals which will in some 
way gratify these wishes. These elementals are such as 
desire sensation through contact with a human. The person 
who wishes must be psychically fitted, else the elementals 
cannot have contact. The fulfillment of the wish never gives 
satisfaction. Something is attached to the gift which brings 
disappointment, trouble, disaster. Those who have their 
wishes gratified by elementals in this way must pay with 
interest the price of their attainment. 


Another danger to the employer is that by reason of 
reaction through the elementals a serious injury may be 
inflicted upon him. If he employs or tries to employ an 
elemental belonging to the fire element and that elemental 
succeeds in or fails to accomplish his purpose, then by reac- 
tion this elemental may injure the individual fire elemental in 
him, which serves as his sense of sight and controls his gen- 
erative system. (See The Word, Vol. 20; pp. 258-326). The 
injury to his sight may be only an impairment of vision or of 
the organ of vision or it may be a total loss of sight. More, 
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the elemental doing duty as sight may be so injured that it 
is destroyed, and then the wisher or would-be magician may 
be blind for several lives until another elemental has been 
fashioned out of the fire element and trained to function 
as the man or woman’s sense of sight. The same is true in 
case the elemental employed is an air elemental. If that 
fails to accomplish or if it does accomplish its mission and 
commits a wrong for its employer, the failure or the suc- 
cess will react on the hearing, as injury thereof or loss, 
either of which may be for many lives. This applies also to 
the use of water and earth elementals, and the resulting 
harm or loss of the senses of tasting and smelling, and the 
systems they control. All these risks impend even in the 
present days for those who are favored by nature ghosts. 
The dangers will be accentuated in the future when men 
are more familiar with the control of such ghosts. 


If an elemental is specially created by the user for a pur- 
pose, that elemental, having a complex nature and being 
closely connected with the man’s human elemental, will bring 
the karma directly back to the human elemental. In that 
case, too, the senses and organs may be affected. In addition, 
the mind may be dislodged and even severed from its per- 
sonality. Then the created elemental may take possession 
of the personality, and the person, of course, will be a monster 
or be insane. There are many mysteries in the psychic and 
mental states of man, of which medical practitioners and 
psychologists do not yet even dream. 


The injury to elementals, if they are employed con- 
sciously by men who have no right to do so, may not be 
limited to the elementals and to the users, but may trouble 
future races of elementals, as well as of men. For the in- 
juries leave an impress upon the elements. Man, at present 
unconsciously, acts on the elementals in all the worlds chiefly 
through the four classes of elementals in the earth sphere. 
He acts on the impersonal worlds outside of him, through 
the portions thereof which in him are personal, as his senses 
of sight, hearing, taste and smell, and as the organs in his 
personal fire, air, water and earth worlds, which are the 
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generative, pulmonary, circulatory, and digestive systems in 
his body. Therefore any wrong done through an elemental 
will react on man through these worlds within him and 
thence through them reach the greater worlds without him. 


Therefore, while elementals are used by karma to work 
itself out in the ordinary course of affairs, the most direct 
and effective way to obtain his or her karmic retribution, 
is for a person to call in an elemental to be the carrier, for 
it inevitably is, of his or her karma. Events usually marshalled 
by the Intelligences, unconsciously to man, can be brought 
about sooner and more directly by persons if they take a 
blundering hand in the management of their affairs by using 
ghost-magic. Intense wishing is often sufficient. New 
Thoughters, Mental Scientists, Christian Scientists, and 
other cult scientists, and even Theosophists, and would-be 
magicians like all these, employ, though not all of them are 
conscious thereof, elementals to obtain the results which 
these persons order, or as they say “affirm” or “deny,” or 
think upon, in violation of the existing state of facts, or to 
bring about a desired change or result. Elementals produce 
these results for them, sometimes; but the price has to be 
paid by all concerned, elementals and employers of ele- 
mentals. Yet these different cult scientists who know little, 
if anything at all, about the senses, organs and systems of 
their bodies, about the occult worlds, parts of which compose 
their bodies, about the flow and working of these worlds, 
nor know how one’s personal system affects other personal 
systems and impersonal worlds, nor know much about 
the law and the sure agents of the law, dare to use 
the occult powers of their mind to meddle with the elemen- 
tal worlds. The wish for their bodily comfort, for relief 
from their disease, for their wealth, is no warrant for daring 
to challenge the evil of a profound disturbance of the ele- 
mental worlds. 


Humans then who associate themselves with elementals 
by taking them to do service and accepting benefits from 
these ghosts, incur a risk the extent of which can hardly be 
estimated. This risk is greatest where it entails an injury 
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or loss of one of the elementals acting as a sense of man or 
where it results in the loss of an elemental which he has 
specially created and so has knowingly or unknowingly en- 
dowed with a germ of personality. If that germ is not de- 
stroyed the elemental will meet him life after life with the 
reappearance of his personalities. If the germ is destroyed 
he runs the risk of losing his own personality, but if he is 
able to preserve his own personality then he must furnish 
another germ, and in place of the lost create an elemental 
which will follow him from life to life till he has raised it to 
the human kingdom—an enormous burden and liability. 


The danger to humans in their present state and the 
danger to those in the future who will attempt to command 
elementals lies and will lie in the lack of complete knowl- 
edge of the four spheres, their interrelations and their rela- 
tions to man. There are dangers not only because of this 
ignorance. Add to this that man’s mind is not steady and he 
cannot think clearly, as he is selfish and so cannot control 
himself and the elementals in himself. Therefore he cannot 
control those outside without using them ignorantly or to 
selfish ends, and he cannot escape the karma which is more 
directly connected with the abuse of occult forces than with 
any other crimes. 


‘To be continued.) 
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DISCRIMINATION—THE FIRST PORTAL 
By Helen M. Stark 


S ONE becomes familiar with theosophic literature 
he realizes that a large part of it deals with what 
is called treading the Path; that definite instruc- 
tions are given as to how one may fit himself for 

what is called discipline; that by so doing he takes a short 
cut through human evolution and sooner reaches the goal 
of perfection. Many, reaching only an imperfect under- 
standing of the subject, are repelled by this idea; they feel 
that it would be better if Theosophy taught men to walk 
along the common highway of life instead of ieading them 
into steep and narrow byways, which lead all who follow 
them from the company of their fellows. These critics 
usually believe that the theosophic life tends to develop the 
fantastic in all who follow it; that it is abnormal, undesir- 
able and to be shunned. 


A deeper study of the subject from a sympathetic stand- 
point will prove that treading the Path is not a perversion 
of human growth, but that it is a conscious effort on the 
part of the individual to do on his own initiative that which 


nature, or life, or God, has been trying to do for him from 
the beginning. 

In a general and comprehensive sense religion may be 
defined as a system of conduct and an attitude of mind 
which will hasten man’s development and sooner bring him 
to his goal. This goal is always held to be union with God, 
or, as stated by the more philosophic religions, the develop- 
ment of man into the likeness of God and equality with Him 
through the unfoldment of that latent divinity in man which 
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from the beginning had been the impulse of his growth. This 
is the purpose of religion, but larger than religion, outside 
of religion and beyond it, this is the purpose of life itself. 
For divine life, unfolding throughout the mighty arc of a 
solar system, or through the greater span of the universe, 
has only this purpose in view. It occurs only that the divine 
seed planted within it may in the nurturing richness of its 
soil develop, in the fullness of its age, into the perfect flower 
of Godhood. This is the purpose of life, and religion exists 
that a special effort may be made to hasten its accomplish- 
ment. Therefore the relation of religion to life ought to be 
one of perfect harmony, its outgrowth from life ought to be 
as natural as the flowering of a plant. 


That this has not been recognized by the religions of 
the West justifies the suspicion mentioned at the beginning; 
that the Path was something that led away from life, and 
not straight through life to the one goal. The tendency in 
Christianity has been too much to draw the seeker out of 
the normal life and to confine him within monastery walls 
or to bind upon him the sombre robes of a Puritan and to bid 


him live apart from the world and avoid its contaminating 
influence. 


All religions when studied in the light of Theosophy are 
seen to be efforts along various lines to hasten the natural 
erowth of man. Students of religion tell us that there is 
within every religion a special body of instructions which 
refer to what is called the Path, or the Way, and that this 
is an outline of the work to be done and directions as to the 
best way of doing it. The naming and the arrangement of 
the stages in development, which are called steps upon the 
Path, differ somewhat in the different religions, but withal, 
the first essential, the first step in the conscious effort, is 
naturally the awakening, the realization of the possibility 


of rapid growth. Then comes the first exercise of an en- 
lightened choice. 


Following some of the religions of the East, students of 
Theosophy call this first step Discrimination. This effort 
to bring the so-called worldly life and the religious life 
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closer together will attempt to show that this faculty, so 
important in the religious life of man, is of equal importance 
in the whole life of man; that from the time when God 
breathed into the form that evolution had built from the 
dust of the earth, by this inbreathing giving to a being al- 
ready wholly animated by His life, an added impulse of His 
power that it might live more abundantly, man has grown 
by the making of choices, by the use of his ever-growing 
faculty of discrimination; that not only for the individual, 
but any nation, for the race as a whole, progress from any 
point is always a matter of realization, and then the making 
of a deliberate choice. 


Not only does discrimination mark the steps of the ad- 
vancing race, but it can be shown that the beginnings of 
every other so-called qualification of discipleship is slowly 
growing even in primitive man; growing as a seed, perhaps, 
at first sprouting under ground, but at length sending up 
its stem and later its leaf and bloom into the ripening sun- 
shine. But for the moment it is enough to see that man’s 
growth is measured by the wisdom of his choice, and that 
the God who works through nature sets before him the 
prize which will attract him at the moment; that man chooses 
the relative good and uses it till he outgrows it; that then 
another good dawns upon his mind, and that in fear and 
trembling, even in actual pain, he lifts himself a little, ‘“‘on 
stepping stones of his dead self,” and grasps a larger truth 
that for the time is the relatively good. This in its turn to 
be discarded as the God within, co-operating with the God 
without, coaxes man along the way. 


In the earliest stages there is no true discrimination and 
no morality. Primitive man makes no distinction between 
right and wrong and it is not imposed upon him from with- 
out, because at this stage his desire will prompt him to ac- 
tion and the fullest gratification of these desires by his own 
efforts will produce the unfolding of consciousness that is 
human evolution. Without this gratification of desire, 
these strenuous experiments with life, there would be no 
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growth for primitive man. Experience acquaints him with 
the world in which he lives and it is by experience alone that 
he will slowly come to see that the world is governed by 
law, that these laws are stronger than he is and that he will 
have to take them into his calculations whatever he tries to 
do. The existence of law in nature is pressed in upon him 
from two directions. When he happens to work in harmony 
with the law, success and pleasure will follow his efforts; 
when he works against the law, pain and failure will result. 
It is only by making every experiment that may occur to 
him that primitive man will learn of the existence of an 


infrangible law beneath the seeming chaos of nature’s 
myriad forms. 


The universe came into being through the action of the 
pairs of opposites, and in the limited mind of man these 
two are conceived and dealt with as though they were good 
and evil. It is due only to our limitations that some thing's 
appear to be good and some thing's appear to be evil; it is due 
to our point of view, but even though this point of view be 
erroneous, Owing to its limits, it is a necessary condition of 
human growth. Good and evil are the guide-posts which 
point out the way of evolution to man. 


Slowly primitive man becomes conscious of these two 
forces, and he realizes the need of making a choice. This is 
the beginning of discrimination, and even though infant man 
were left quite to himself he would in time learn that some 
things are good because in the long run they strengthen 
him and increase his life, and that some things are bad 
because in the long run they weaken and diminish his life. 
Nature would teach him that and he would come to know 
right from wrong, and he would at last conclude that hap- 
piness and growth lay in obeying the laws of nature. But 
it would take a very long time for man to learn this without 
teachers, for experience without explanation is very con- 
fusing. The painful or evil experience often begins in pleas- 
ure, while the pleasant or good experience often begins in 
weariness or pain, and it would be a very long time before 
man could clarify these complications and deduce from them 
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a law of nature and a law of human growth. Fortunately, 
man is not left alone; teachers are sent to him whose purpose 
is to train his expanding consciousness and to tell him of the 
possibility of more rapid growth. 


In every age the divine teaching is adapted to the evolu- 
tionary stage of the race to be taught. The ideal offered to 
him is not higher than his reach. The teacher says to infant 
man: “It is not lawful for you to kill men of your own tribe. 
That is forbidden by divine law, therefore it is wrong for 
you to do it.” But primitive man was permitted, and indeed 
expected, to make war upon other tribes and to kill the 
stranger, because in this way alone could each tribe develop 
courage, endurance, strategy and patriotism. At first it is 
only within the limits of the tribe that co-operation is found; 
later, as the soul of the tribesmen expands a group of tribes 
will grow into a nation and co-operation and sympathy will 
attain wider bounds. The time will come, we may hope, 
when the teacher will demand universal tolerance and co- 
operation, out of which in time will grow a perfect under- 
standing. When that time comes that which we call pa- 
triotism will be no more because there will be no walls of fear 
and prejudice between the nations. 


In the beginning the teacher says: “It is right for you 
to help the weak; the beggar is your brother, feed him. Who- 
soever giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” Later we 
may hear the voice of the teacher say: “You should have no 
poor among you. The wealth of the world belongs to all 
alike, see to it that all share it.” All along the teaching is 
fitted to the intelligence and the need of the people; and 
sad as it may seem, there is something to be learned from 
every pain, from every hardship. From the stress and strug- 
gle of the competitive system much is to be learned. Faculty 
is developed, wits are sharpened, conservation is seen to be 
important, and the pain by which we are purified has ample 
field for its workings. An important use of poverty is that 
first among the poor will awaken a sympathy, a brotherli- 
ness that at last will leaven the whole race. Most important 
of all, the pressure of pain and poverty will at last bring its 
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own cure. When we have suffered enough we will arise and 
make things as we would have them. Man must build the 
ideal social system for himself. If he cannot build it, then 
he has not the intelligence, nor the sense of justice to keep 
it if it were today conferred upon him. 


Morality has properly been linked with religious in- 
struction, and like it is relative, it is ever suited to the age 
and the stage of development. It takes into consideration 
the present state of the people, and it leads them up to the 
next step. The morality of the age will permit them 
to take what is needful for them, and it will restrain 
them from that which they have outgrown or that 
which they cannot yet safely use. Man _ has always 
had teachers and books of the law and he might have 
developed under their instruction with less pain than he has 
had to endure if he had been willing to obey. But it is hu- 
man nature to do otherwise. Man says: “I will do this 
thing even though the law forbids it,” and nothing but pain 
will cure his willfulness. Under the whip of suffering he 
will learn the lesson that he would not learn from the lips of 
love. This happens in the racial life; it is so between man 
and his heavenly Father, and you well know that it happens 
in the individual life of man; that is so between man and his 
earthly parent. Desire conquers caution and overwhelms 
obedience; the experience of past lives has not been clear- 
cut enough to imprint itself upon the character, and the un- 
discriminating man must taste again of the bitter waters 
that flow through the desert of a passion-ravaged youth. 


There is plenty of evidence to show that the world is a 
school. When the Manu of the Fifth Root Race founded the 
social system of ancient India he made use of sequential 
stages in human growth as the basis of the national life. 
The underlying principle of this process of growth is called 
dharma, which may be translated duty; a duty which includes 
two things. First, it is a product of the soul’s past experi- 
ence, a measure of his capacity and knowledge; second, it is 
the effort toward the next step in his growth. 


According to this ancient ideal the first lesson in an 
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organized society, or rather the lesson for the younger souls 
in that society, is that of obedience and service; growth 
through the discipline of obedience. The virtues of this 
stage are devotion and fidelity. Discrimination is weak, 
but the man grows through a faithful relationship to one 
greater than himself. This may be practiced wherever a 
primitive people come into touch with a more highly evolved 
people, and if as in ancient India, the dharma of the master 
is also understood, the condition is ideal. The dharma of 
the next class is to acquire the faculty which comes from the 
life of the business world. The virtue here is acuteness of 
judgment, frugality, the overcoming of waste and extrava- 
gance, and the development of a sense of values. In the 
lower stages this is usually unlovely, but use and beauty will 
come out of it. For the man at this stage the law of his 
growth demands generosity, having gathered wealth he 
should now administer it for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity. 


The next stage of the old system is that of the soldier. 
In past lives he has learned obedience and loyalty, he has 
learned conservation and generosity, and now he must learn 
fearlessness and patriotism. It is in this caste that the soul 
learns the most important thing is not the life in the physical 
body. This is more easily learned in a country where the 
truth of reincarnation is known; but the inner man always 
knows that he cannot die, and some of the richest fruits of 
human character grow from the deliberate choice of death 
rather than dishonor, and the man who loses his life for the 
sake of a principle shall find it again in fuller measure. 


Soon we shall have no more war, partly because the 
souls of this family shall have learned the lesson of war, 
partly because there will be other opportunities to learn the 
lessons of self-sacrifice. Men will be able to yield the priv- 
ate desire for the sake of public service without the stimula- 
tion of fife and drum or the terrific emotional excitement of 
the battlefield. That is harder to do and marks a higher 
stage in growth. 


The last of the stages was that of the teacher. When 
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the soul has assimilated the experience of the earlier stages 
it will be able to teach others, and to show them how to 
know their dharma. The true teacher will have the knowl- 
edge and the opportunity to teach. His virtue is wisdom, 
tolerance and the power to be all things to all men. This is 
the stage of the true priest. It may seem difficult to us, but 
to one who has learned the lessons of his past it will not be 
too difficult, and all the joy in life will be in following this 
dharma. 


It was in ancient India that the social system based on 
this plan was seen at its best, and that system went on train- 
ing souls for thousands of years; but now we are living under 
a different and a more difficult system. Both history and 
occultism show that there are times of testing in national 
as well as in individual life. And there seem to be times 
when the world as a whole must meet the test and be meas- 
ured before the bar of spiritual standards. It seems likely 
that the present day is suchatime. It isa Day of Judgment 
and all men are implicated in the ordeal and must meet the 
testing. It is for this Examination, if we may so call it, that 
we are being prepared, we have been given a life or a few 
lives in which to review the lessons of the past and the 
chance to make up the things we lack. This explains the 
feeling that we have been through all the lower stages and 
that we should not have to bear the burden of them. This 
may be true, but certain it is that we did not become rounded 
and perfect in the virtues of earlier lessons, and we must 
now make up the required standard. It is now our busi- 
ness to take an inventory of character and as quickly as 
possible bring ourselves to the standard set. 


Without doubt it is hard to exercise discrimination in 
this age. We are past the simple human stage when a 
teacher might tell us our whole duty and we could safely 
follow him. Our lives are complex and they are uneven. 
Complexity is to be expected in that which has been grow- 
ing for ages; it is the unevenness that we must deal with 
and it is here that the discrimination taught to those who are 
attempting the steep and narrow path will be of greatest 
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use. But after all it is the same old thing. We are urged 
to choose the relatively real, to reach out for that which is 
beyond us, do that which it is hard for us todo. We are told 
to give up the old things which properly belong to the past 
and to transfer our interests to the things that do not wither 
and decay. 


Weare all in more or less difficult situations at the pres- 
ent time. Few indeed have escaped the world-woe of the 
past four years. Under such conditions soul growth may 
be more rapid than in the past. We may make as much of 
the present situation as we will. If we refuse to look upon 
it as an opportunity for growth and readjustment, and con- 
sider it as mere physical hardship to be lived through and 
forgotten, then it will be no more than that to us, and we 
shall come out of it no better than we were. If we can see 
in the situation something bigger than its material stage- 
setting, if we can know that these are the times that try 
men’s souls, and that souls are meant to be tried; if we can 
bring ourselves up to the bar of our best judgment and view 
ourselves in the light of our highest discrimination and in- 
tuition and judge fearlessly and act accordingly, then we 
shall have done our part. We shall have reaped the bene- 
fits of a painful situation and the pain will bear eternal 
harvest. 





















































A CURE FOR PLEASURE AND PAIN 


By Helen Stone Tuzo 


O one would quarrel with the title of this paper if it 
read a “Cure for Pain” alone. The world today is 
seeking such cures with unprecedented avidity— 
the undeveloped for themselves, some a little further 
along for those they know and love, a few of the most ad- 
vanced for humanity at large. There has never been re- 
corded an era in which there has been so wide-spread a 
revolt from pain or from physical and material deprivation 
as the present. Of all the advertisements with which our 
periodicals and our surroundings teem, none reap such im- 
mediate and rich returns as those of the patent medicines. 
The Christian Science church, whose great promise is the 
release from irksome physical conditions, grows by leaps and 
bounds, and so-called New Thought, whose attitude is “why 
do without what you want?” is not far behind. Public sym- 
pathy is almost hysterically ready to pour itself out upon 
cases of human suffering—especially by wholesale—and 
even upon the sufferings of animals, to a degree or rather 
an extent hitherto unknown. And this is well. Pain, the 
evidence of mal-adjustment or the result of deliberate or un- 
intentional infringement of life’s laws, ought to be minimized 
as far as possible at present and prevented as far as possible 
in the future. But here a curious obliquity of vision appears 
—the strange delusion that pain is to be cured by pleasure. 





Perhaps it would be well to stop a moment and define 
our terms. Pain and pleasure are both sensations—and 
sensations only—resulting from impacts upon the organs of 
sense (sight, hearing, taste, smell and touch) or from stimu- 
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lation of their emotional counterparts, and always expressed 
to ourselves in terms of physical experience. For instance, 
we speak of hot or burning rage, bitter disappointment, rank 
injustice, tender affection. Long lists of pains and pleasures 
might be compiled, but none could be described save by 
means of adjectives taken from our five physical senses. 


It is a curious fact that for our human organism, there 
is no pleasure that can be intensified beyond a certain point 
without being transformed into pain, or even into the agent 
of our destruction. Thus heat, agreeable and necessary toa 
certain extent, very soon becomes too great for comfort and 
at length reduces our frames to a mere handful of ashes; 
so the gentle warmth of affection, once it has passed its allot- 
ted bounds, becomes the fiery destructive passion whose 
very name means suffering. It were tedious to multiply 
instances, or to labor the point that pleasure, the comple- 
ment but not the antithesis of pain, can never suffice for its 
cure. 


That is the great weakness of our attitude today; hav- 
ing come to the determination that we will eliminate pain, we 
rush frantically after its companion, pleasure, turning 
blindly in a vicious circle. We are like children who break 
the thermometer and try to catch the quicksilver which 
divides itself into smaller and smaller balls until its bright 
elusiveness is all scattered, and the empty instrument lies 
useless in our hands. We really ask for a substitute for pain, 
not for a cure; and we imagine that pleasure will be a satis- 
fying substitute. We are greedy for pleasure; and pain is 
our portion. Shall we therefore despise pleasure and ignore 
pain, especially the pleasure and pain of others? That is the 
way of fanaticism, and that also pushes pleasure and pain 
into a prominence which causes them to appear distorted 
and unnatural. It is only when we treat them as ends in 
themselves, as objects to be striven for or destroyed, that 
we need a cure for pleasure and pain. For consider: how do 
they come about, what do they mean? 


Pleasure in its legitimate sphere is the indication of our 
being in right relation to our surroundings, just as pain 
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shows that there is friction. They are respectively the froth 
and the dregs of the cup of life, without the wine itself ther 
are nothing. 


What we truly want is life—life more abundant and of 
a better quality for ourselves and for others. And this we 
can only have by loosening our grasp. If we hug our joys 
and brood over our sorrows, the time will come when they 
will have withered away and we are left constricted and 
deformed, empty-handed and empty-hearted; but by shar- 
ing our joys with all who can partake, by transmitting our 
sorrows into sympathy, we attain into the stature of the 
real humanity. If we would find a cure for, and who would 
not desire the privilege of such a service, let us show them 
how to look away from the results to the causes, let us point 
out that the great thing to be striven for is harmony, within 
and without. We must adjust ourselves inwardly to that 
Life of the universe of which our true selves are a mani- 
festation and expression; we must receive freely, not to 
clutch and to hoard, but gladly to give again. To see clearly, 
to think sincerely, to discriminate between the ephemeral 
and the enduring, to serve joyously and instinctively, this 1s 
our noble and happy task. Its completion lies afar off; let 
us rejoice that it is so, that ours is no easy, petty accomplish- 
ment to be learned in a few cheap lessons, but a glorious en- 
terprise that will occupy us with increasing absorption for 
eternities to come. But long before it is finished, nay, com- 
paratively soon after we have entered upon the path, our 
eyes will be opened to see the true value, the veritable trea- 
sure of the spirit; and we shall no more sell our birthright 
for a mess of red pottage. Because we shall have allied 
ourselves with the Higher Mind and found at last the cure 
for pleasure and pain. 
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THE SECRET DOCTRINE OF THE TAROT 
By Paul F. Case 
CHAPTER VIII 


AIN, the seventh letter of the Hebrew alphabet, cor- 
responds to the Greek Zeta and the English “Z.” The 
Hebrew character is probably derived from the 
Egyptian hieratic letter corresponding to a hiero- 

glyphic, which was a picture of a hissing goose. This bird 
is a very ancient symbol. It figures in the sacred allegories 
of India, in the myths of Greece, and in the stories of the Norse 
gods. To these high sources we may trace its meaning in 
folk-tales and proverbs. Thus the goose that lays the golden 
eggs is probably the Bird of Brahma. 


In Sanskrit its name is ““Hamsa,” which is usually trans- 
lated “swan.” Many etymologists, however, suppose this 
word to be the root of the English noun “goose.” Webster 
compares it with the Latin anser, the Spanish gansa, the Old 
High German ganazzo, and the German gans. The word 
“swan, on the other hand, is akin to Teutonic nouns of 
similar spelling and pronunciation. Perhaps it may be re- 
lated to “sound,” something audible, from the Latin sonus, 
akin to the Sanskrit svana, sound, or svan, to sound. Thus, 
even if the Hindu sages thought of a swan when they spoke 
of the Bird of Life, their name for it is more accurately 
translated into English as “goose.” In ancient statues and 
paintings of Brahma, moreover, the Hamsa, on whose back 
the god sits, bears a far closer resemblance to a goose than to 
a swan. We may ask those who say this is due to primitive 
draftsmanship to explain why only the bird should be badly 
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drawn in works that, in all other details, frequently exhibit 
considerable artistic skill. Again, the goose is, as it were, 
the middle species of a genus in which the duck and the swan 
are the extremes. It has characteristics of both. Hence it 
more truly typifies the whole genus than either of the others. 


Etymology, archaeology, and zoology, therefore, sup- 
port the position that the Bird of Brahma was a goose. 
Folk-lore and mythology also confirm the view that the swan 
and the goose are interchangeable symbols. 


Madame Blavatsky writes: “In the beginnings the 
‘First Cause’ had no name. Later it was pictured in the 
fancy of the thinkers as an invisible, mysterious Bird that 
dropped an Egg in Chaos, which Egg became the Universe. 
Hence Brahma was called Kalahansa, the ‘Swan in (Space 
and) Time.’ Becoming the swan of Eternity, Brahma, at 
the beginning of each Mahamanvantara, lays a Golden Egg 
which typifies the Great Circle, or O, itself a symbol for the 
Universe and its spherical bodies.” 


The Hamsa therefore denotes creative power. The dis- 
tinctive quality of that power is indicated in Hindu scrip- 
tures by passages describing the sacred bird as “a messen- 
ger of love,’ and as being “drunk with love.” Thus 
they confirm St. John’s declaration, “God is _ love.” 
Spirit is love; and Spirit is Brahma, the efficient cause, 
and the material cause of all earthly existence—the animat- 
ing, creative force of the world. The material expression 
of that force is solar energy. Consequently, the goose, as a 
symbol of Brahma, must also denote the radiant force that 
does the work of Brahma on earth. 


Hindu symbolists therefore picture the chariot of the 
Asvins as being drawn by geese or swans. The Asvins are 
children of the sun, twin deities of light and dawn. Their 
mother wasanymph. Astwins born of a mortal mother, and 
a heavenly father, they resemble the twins of Greek mythol- 
ogy—Castor and Pollux. These were sons of Leda, who, after 
she was visited by Zeus in the form of a swan, brought forth 
two eggs, from one of which Castor and Pollux were born. 
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Frey and Freya, the twins of Norse mythology, also have 
the goose for their symbol. In general attributes they 
greatly resemble the Asvins and Castor and Pollux; but in- 
stead of being brothers they are brother and _ sister. 
Their mother was Nerthus, whom Tacitus identifies 
with Tellus Mater, the Earth Mother, a form of Ceres, or 
Demeter (the Empress in the Tarot). Like Demeter, Nerthus 
was a goddess of marriage. Frey and Freya, therefore, may 
be considered the masculine and feminine expressions of the 
“conjugal principle,” or love. This is probably the reason 
why their symbol, the goose, is throughout Northern Europe, 
a popular emblem of conjugal fidelity. 


The goose or swan, then, stands for creative power, 
manifested through the generative function of the uni- 
versal feminine principle, and taking two distinct forms. 
These two are of equal importance. They stand in a rela- 
tionship so close that we cannot always distinguish the 
works of one from the operations of the other. Sometimes 
this relationship is represented as that of twins; often it is 
compared to that of husband and wife. 


Similar notions are suggested by the letter-name, Zain, 
which means “sword” ; for the sword is a symbol for creative 
force, in the form of radiant energy, or fire. Fire hisses; the 
goose represents the hissing sound in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics; and whoever has watched a cavalry company at 
saber-practice will recall the sharp sibilance of swinging 
sword-blades, which constitutes the most obvious resemb- 
lance between the hieroglyphic and the letter-name. 


But the sword is a symbol of war, and warfare seems at 
first to have little in common with love. Cynics, to be sure, 
profess that there is no great difference between war and 
marriage; but this pessimistic opinion need not be taken 
seriously. We have better reason for affirming a corre- 
spondence between the symbols of the sword and the goose. 
The sword typifies love as well as war, because the essence of 
both war and love is opposition. 


Love itself is full of contradictions. It is at once the 
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most selfish and the most disinterested of our emotions. 
Like warfare, it incites men to the bitterest antagonism, 
and betrays them into the expression of the basest passions. 
On the other hand, it imbues many with a spirit of the most 
courageous self-sacrifice, and is the channel through which 
the loftiest motives flow into action. Like warfare, too, it 
subordinates every other consideration to the attainment of 
its ends; and from this we have the proverb, “All is fair in 
love and war.” Again, love is like war because its ideal is 
peace. The clash of arms is not in itself an end, but only a 
means for establishing ultimate harmony. Of this the 
ancients gave us a hint when they wrote of the love of Aphro- 
diteand Ares. Finally, love’s highest human expression rests 
upon the opposition of the sexes. Prudish reluctance to admit 
this truth does not make it any less true; and shutting our 
eyes to the facts is no way to discover their meaning. Those 
who have not so blinded themselves have learned that the law 
of sex is universal. Thus the secret of gender on the planes 
above the physical has ever been the supreme revelation of 
the official mysteries. The letter Zain is a symbol of this 
arcanum, because the sword, as a cutting instrument, typifies 
division, or section; and this is the essential meaning of 


éé bP 


Sex. 


“The kingdom of heaven is like leaven,” said Jesus. The 
kingdom of heaven is the divine self-government, or the 
method of God in creation. It is like leaven, a one celled 
plant which reproduces itself by budding, or emanation; 
because the creative method proceeds from One, which 
divides itself into Two. The self-division of the Supreme 
Spirit is the initial stage of the creative process. Again and 
again have the masters of the sacred science proclaimed this 
doctrine. 


‘The creator felt not delighted in being alone; he wished 
another, and caused his own self to fall in twain, and thus 
became husband and wife (Purusha and Prakriti). He ap- 
proached her, and thus were human beings produced.” (Sama 


Veda.) 
Kabbalists think of the Creator as being the Primal 
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Will, seated in Kether, the Supreme Crown, Kether is also 
called the Most Holy Ancient One, of whom “The Lesser 
Holy Assembly” declares: 


“When the Most Holy Ancient One, the Concealed with 
all Concealments, desired to be formed forth, He conformed 
all things under the form of Male and Female; and in such 
place wherein Male and Female are comprehended. 


“And this Wisdom, embracing all things, when it goeth 
forth and shineth forth from the Most Holy Ancient One, 
shineth not save under the form of Male and Female.” 
(Chapter VIII.) 


Zain, the sword, represents the instrumentality which 
effects this division into Male and Female, Above and Below, 
Purusha and Prakriti. That instrumentality is a mode of 
consciousness. 


Its character is revealed in the passage I have quoted 
from the “Sama Veda” by the phrase “he wished another” ; 
and the “Lesser Holy Assembly” presents the same thought 
in the words, “When the Most Holy Ancient One desired to 
be formed forth.” Desire for another, then, is the mental 
state that urges the Supreme Spirit into beginning the crea- 
ative process. Because this desire establishes a division be- 
tween Cause and Effect, Kabbalists call it Disposing Intelli- 
gence. They give this name to the Sephirotic path of which 
Zain is the alphabetical symbol. 


To dispose is to place apart, to separate. This, the 
fundamental meaning of the word, exactly defines the kind 
of consciousness at work in the original creative process. It 
implies arrangement, classification, the establishment of 
orderly relationships; and includes the ideas of adjustment, 
regulation, and adaptation. All these must be postulated as 
being inherent tendencies in any power able to begin a cre- 
ative process. 

To dispose, again, means to prepare, especially in the 
sense of mental influence. Kabbalists, therefore, say that 
Disposing Intelligence prepares the devout to receive the 
Holy Spirit, by disposing them to perseverance. 
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Here is a hint that from the very beginning the Orig- 
inating Spirit looks forward to that recognition of its in- 
dwelling presence which is the culmination of all human 
experience. The doctrine that illumination is really a work 
of grace is a deduction from the premise that the I AM is 
the Disposing Intelligence that determines all forms of mani- 
festation. Spirit gives us light by implanting in our hearts 
the desire for enlightenment, whereby we are influenced to 
work perseveringly to attain the goal. Perseverance is per- 
sistence in the face of obstacles, discouragement, or opposi- 
tion. Hence St. Paul, comparing the Great Work to warfare, 
says, “I have fought a good fight. I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith.” (II Timothy :4,7.) 

Kabbalists, therefore, make the path of Disposing In- 
telligence originate in Binah, or Understanding, to show 
that the knowledge of the faithful proceeds directly from 
the Divine comprehension. Personal exercise of right dis- 
crimination is the particular expression of the Supreme 
Spirit’s power to discriminate. When I see a truth it is not 
I that see, but the power of Binah working through me. As 
Kepler once remarked, man thinks the thoughts of God after 
Him. 


Binah, the source of Disposing Intelligence, is primarily 
the completion of the path of Intelligence of Transparency. 
This proceeds from Kether, the Primal Will, and is repre- 
sented in the Tarot by the Magician. The other path ending 
in Binah is that of Illuminating Intelligence, originating in 
Chokmah, Wisdom, and represented by the Empress. Thus 
the Kabbalistic significance of Zain is rooted in the meanings 
of Beth and Daleth, and the Tarot representing these mean- 
ings should be a synthesis of the symbolism of the Magician 
and the Empress. 

Because it begins in Binah, the Mother, the Path of 
Disposing Intelligence is clearly a direct manifestation of 
the universal feminine principle. Thus the Sephirotic attri- 
bution of Zain corresponds exactly to the implicits of the 
hieroglyphic and the letter-name. 


The Woman in God is the basis of His creative work. 
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She is the Substance—that which stands under, as the foun- 
dation. She is the source of the urge for self-expression, 
even as the subjective mind of man is the seat of the emo- 
tions and desires. This “desire for another,’ mentioned in 
the Vedas, this “love for the world,” recorded in the Bible, 
this “desire to be formed forth,” spoken of by Kabbalistic 
writers, is from Her. Brahma becoming the Kalahansa that 
lays the Golden Egg, is no longer He, but She. Prakriti, the 
power of Purusha, is also “She.” Kabbalists tell us that crea- 
tion took place with the letter Heh, which in this aspect, they 
call “the Mother.” The same idea was expressed by Jesus 
when he said that the kingdom of heaven is like leaven 
which a woman took, and hid in three measures of meal. 


The Sepher Yetzirah confirms our interpretation of 
the hieroglyphic origin of Zain. It makes this letter the 
symbol of Gemini, or Castor and Pollux, the second sign 
of the Zodiac. 


The corresponding Tarot trump bears the number Six; 
which according to Eliphas Levi, is “the duad exalted, and 
carried to its supreme power.” A number is “exalted” by 
adding to it the sum of all the numbers preceding it. This 
is the process I have elsewhere called “extension.” Some 
writers term it “theosophical addition.” The extension of 
Two is Three, and Six is the extension of Three. Six ex- 
tends to Twenty-one, which, by reduction, equals Three. 
Six is therefore the highest integer that can be produced 
from Two by the process of extension. Consequently, as 
Levi says, it is the duad carried to its supreme power. 


The geometrical figures corresponding to Six are the 
Shield of David or hexagram, and the cube. In Chapter VI, 
[ explained how the hexagram is involved in the equilateral 
triangle enclosing the ten points of the Tetraktys. To that 
explanation let me now add another reason for the occult 
agreement between the “Mogun Dovid” and the Cross. 


Both emblems typify the opposition, union, and equili- 
bration of similar but distinct forces or principles. The ver- 
tical line of the cross indicates the masculine principle, and 
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the horizontal line stands for the feminine principle. In like 
manner the upright triangle of the hexagram symbolizes 
Purusha, and the reversed triangle is the sign of Prakriti. 


Long before the hexagram became the Shield of David, 
it was known and used as a religious emblem by the Hindus, 
who assigned the upright triangle to Siva, and associated 
the other triangle with Vishnu. The Egyptians had a 
similar understanding of the figure. For them the upright 
triangle symbolized Fire, the transforming and destroying 
principle, and the other was an emblem of Water, the recep- 
tive and preserving principle. Moses undoubtedly received 
instruction on these matters in the course of his Egyptian 
temple training; and to the same source we may trace the 
Pythagorean doctrine that the hexad is a symbol of creation, 
or generation. 


Let a circle be described around a hexagram, and radii 
be drawn through all the angles of the triangles, and through 
their points of intersection. This divides the circle into 
twelve equal parts. Each division represents a tribe of 
Israel, a sign of the zodiac and a month of the year. Thus 
the hexagram symbolizes one complete cycle of seasons. It 
therefore implies the law of periodicity or cyclicity, which, as 
modern science has amply demonstrated, is at work in all 
generative activities. 


By writing the numbers from One to Six around the 
points of a hexagram, in the order of the Sephiroth, we get 
this figure: 
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If these be considered the numbers of the major trumps 
from One to Six, the figure may be arranged as follows: 


MAGI CIAN 


EMPRESS3 J\ 2 HIGH PRIESTESS 


HIEROPHANT 5 A 


LOVERS 
Fig 2 





4EMPEROR 








The sum of the numbers in the upright triangle is 10, 
which reduces to 1, or the Magician. He is Purusha; the force 
that he controls is the primal fire, and the upright triangle 
is the sign of that force. 


The sum of the numbers in the reversed triangle is 11, 
which reduces to the integer 2, or the High Priestess. She 
is Prakriti; the substance that she contributes to the gen- 
erative process is the mystical Water of the Great Deep; 
and the reversed triangle is the sign of that substance. 


In this arrangement of the numbers, just as One is the 
apex of the masculine triangle, so is Six at the apex of the 
triangle symbolizing the feminine principle. As the apex, 
or culminating point, of the triangle of the duad, therefore, 
Six is indeed the “supreme power of the duad.” 


The six equal sides of the cube constitute its most 
obvious correspondence to the hexad. Numbered from One 
to Six, the sum of the sides is Twenty-one, so that the cube 
represents not only the hexad itself, but also the ideas 
associated with its extension or development. Excavations 
from ancient tombs prove that cubes numbered in this 
manner have been used for divination and gambling since 
prehistoric times. During all the thousands of years that 
dice have been in use, they have usually been so marked that 
the total of any two opposite sides would be Seven, just as 
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the total of the opposite points of a number hexagram is also 
Seven. In another chapter, I have mentioned the correspond- 
ence between the hexagram and the Divine Name, Yod-Heh- 
Vau-Heh. Of this name the cube is also a symbol, because 
it has eight equidistant corners, twelve equal edges, and six 
equal sides, and 8 and 12 and 6 equal 26, the numerical value 
of Yahveh. Lack of space forbids a more extended interpre- 
tation of the significance of the cube, which is one of the most 
important symbols we have. Enough has been said, I think, 
to show that it is related to Six and to the hexagram. In 


later chapters, I shall have occasion to refer to other aspects 
of its meaning. 


Returning now, to the conception of Six as the highest 
power of the duad, let us ask what this implies. We know 
that Two denotes equilibrium, the self-reproduction of unity 
in creation, and revelation. Six, then, must be a number 


suggesting the highest development of balance, of genera- 
tion, and of instruction. 


As a symbol for instruction Six is derived from Five, 
the number of the Hierophant; for the extension of the 
pentad is Fifteen, and Six is the essence of Fifteen. Thus, 
in addition to the ideas of balance, generation, and instruc- 
tion derived immediately from the duad, the senary must 
also express developments of the notions of synthesis, ana- 


lysis, union, and religion, together with other ideas con- 
nected with the pentad. 


Hence we find ascribed to Six these meanings: Union, 
combination; interlacement, entanglement; synthesis; in- 
corporation, embodiment; coalescence, blending; marriage, 
the attraction of the sexes; intercourse, impregnation, crea- 
tion, regeneration; proportion, perfection, liberty; beauty. 


Another set of implicits, derived from the duad, includes 
the following ideas; Contrast, antithesis: antagonism, oppo- 
sition; counteraction, neutralization; contention, strife, 
struggle; resistence, exertion, effort; labor, toil, travail. 


Again, the notion of balance calls up the following 
associations: Poise, equilibrium; equilibriation, co-ordina- 
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tion, adjustment; adaptation, reconcilation; co-operation, 
reciprocity, harmony; alternation, oscillation, vibration, 
polarity. 

Among these groups of implicits the first corresponds 
broadly to the significance of the hieroglyphic for Zain. It 
conveys the same suggestions of creative power, love, har- 
mony, and conjugal fidelity that are symbolized by the 
2oose. 


In the second group, where contrast is the root-idea, the 
correspondence is to the letter-name. The sword is ob- 
viously a most appropriate symbol for all the implicits of 
this group. 

The Kabbalistic meanings of Zain are related to the 
third group. Balance, alternation, reciprocity, and the like, 
are suggested by Gemini; and equilibriation, co-ordination, 
adaptation, and adjustment result from the exercise of Dis- 
posing Intelligence. 


These meanings blend into each other, as the triangles 
of a hexagram, though distinct, are combined in a single 
figure. They all suggest some aspect of the generative 
process. 


That process may be summed up in the one word, Love. 
Thus there can be no doubt as to the meaning of the title 
assigned to the sixth major trump. We may therefore 
pass at once to the analysis of the picture, pausing only 
to note that in some early packs, according to Mr. Waite, 
this card was entitled Simulacrum fidei, “the symbol of con- 
jugal faith,” a designation probably inspired by the hiero- 
glyphic meaning of Zain. 

Since Court de Gebelin reproduced the Tarot current in 
his day, the symbolism of the Lovers has undergone many 
alterations. Most of these changes have been made to sup- 


port more or less fanciful theories. Few, if any, are justi- 
fable. 


Mr. Waite supposes Court de Gebelin’s design to be an 
emblem of married life, showing father and mother with 
their child between them; but he is the only commentator, 
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I believe, who has advanced this opinion. The usual explana- 
tion is that the picture represents a youth standing between 
two women. 


Eliphas Levi decided that the female figures personify 
Virtue and Vice. His successors in France, and elsewhere, 
accept his assertion without criticism. Hence, in the Tarots 
of P. Christian and Oswald Wirth, one woman is a crowned 
and winged angel, while the other wears a Bacchante’s 
wreath, and appears to be somewhat intoxicated. 


Papus describes this Key as follows: 


“A beardless youth( our Juggler of the first arcanum), 
but without a hat, is standing motionless in the angle where 
two roads meet. His arms form a diagonal cross on his 
breast. 


“Two women, one on his right, the other on his left, 
each with one hand upon his shoulder, point to the two 
roads. The woman upon the right has a circle of gold upon 
her head, the one on the left is dishevelled and crowned with 
vine leaves. 


“The spirit of Justice floats above this group in a radiant 
halo; he bends his bow, and aims the arrow of Punishment 
at the personification of Vice.” (The Tarot of the Bohem- 
ians, pp. 128-129.) 


Court de Gebelin’s Tarot differs considerably from this 
description. Except by a stretch of the imagination, the 
feminine figures convey no suggestion that one is an angel 
and the other a wanton. The young man is not stand- 
ing at a cross roads; his arms are not folded on his breast ; 
on the contrary, he seems to be holding out both hands 
to “Vice.” The figure in the sun, moreover, is not the spirit 
of Justice. He is Cupid, aiming his arrow neither at the 
youth, nor at the girl, but between them, as if to divide 
them. 


Mr. Waite’s version is a radical departure from the 
older ones. Cupid is changed into an angel of the sun, 
riding on a cloud. Only two human figures are shown—a 
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woman at the left of the picture, and a man at the right. 
Both are nude. Behind the woman, the Tree of Knowledge, 
with a serpent turned round its trunk, bears five circular 
fruits. Behind the man is the Tree of Life, with twelve 
three-pointed flames for fruits. Far in the background, a 
mountain rises between the figures. 


This very suggestive alteration of the symbolism is also 
essentially in accord with the significance of Zain and Six. 
It reproduces all the elements of the eighteenth century 
design; but, like many translations, lacks something of the 
force of the original. Ingenious as it is, and true in its way, 
the emphasis falls upon ideas that are subordinate to the 
central thought suggested by the older version. 


To reproduce the latter, without its artistic shortcom- 
ings, has therefore seemed to me better than to attempt 
any alteration. The result is a picture of a young man 
standing between two women, of whom the one at his 
right, facing him, is older than she who stands beside him 
at his left. The older woman wears a crown. The youth 
and the maid are bareheaded. From the sun above Eros 
points an arrow between the young people. 


In this picture the essential symbolism of the first four 
major trumps is repeated. Eros, the spirit of the sun, is 
the Fool; the crowned woman is the Empress; the youth, 
as Papus tells us, is the Magician; the younger woman is 
the Magician’s virgin consort, the High Priestess. 


This symbolism calls our attention to the simultaneous 
manifestation of two aspects of Purusha, and of two aspects 
of Prakriti. It reminds us that although we are apt to think 
of these aspects as following each other, they are really 
co-existent. Thus the picture sets before us the sublime 
mystery of the Child who is his own Father, the Husband 
of his own Sister, and the Son of a Virgin. 


“All things are from One, by the mediation of One,” 
says the Emerald Table. “The kingdom of heaven is like 
leaven” (yeast, a one-celled plant that reproduces itself by 
budding, and is therefore the perfect type of the One Father- 
Mother), according to Jesus. The Source and the Mediator 
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are One; but our thought, in abstracting the conception of 
origination from that of mediation, makes them Two. Cause, 
Agency and Effect are, in truth, equivalent and co-existed 
aspects of a single self-existent, self-supporting, self-mani- 
festing Reality. The essence of that Reality is Love, and 
Love is the primal creative power, the root, of the Divine self- 
manifestation. Love brings forth all things, disposes all 
things, completes all things. It is the Alpha and the Omega. 


Each figure of the sixth trump symbolizes an aspect 
of love. Eros in the sun implies the ancient doctrine that 
love is the essence of the universal creative energy. The 
crowned woman stands for the love of parent for child. 
The youth represents filial affection by his attitude toward 
the older woman. The evident devotion of the young people 
to each other indicates the attraction of sexes. 


If we suppose the women to be the High Priestess and 
the Empress, and identify the young man with the Magician, 
these three are related to the numerical symbolism of the 
card, because the corresponding numbers are Two, Three 
and One, which total Six. Again, \the crowned woman 
is the dominant personage of the design, and this reminds 
us that Six, in occult mathematics, is the extension of Three. 


In an even more recondite sense, this is a picture of 
the dual aspect of Prakriti in her relation to Purusha. She 
is both Empress and High Priestess. She is the Mother 
who forms the body through which the personal aspect of 
Purusha is manifested, so that the personal Purusha may be 
called her son. But she is also the counterpart of Purusha, 
to whom she stands in the relation of wife to husband. 
This is the mystery behind the Christian narrative of 
the Nativity, which tells us that Mary conceived by the Holy 
Ghost (the spirit of love). The Holy Spirit is one with the 
Father and with the Son, proceeding from both, so that the 
New Testament suggests the paradox that Christ was his 
own father. He therefore stands in two relations to his 
mother. She is the immediate cause of his existence, and she 
is at the same time the agent that responds to his creative 
power. 
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Purusha is the One, the Supreme Spirit, the Originat- 
ing Principle of all things. Prakriti (Mary) is the power of 
Purusha to project and realize ideas in material forms. 
Purusha is the universal objective mind, projecting itself, 
through the agency of Prakriti, in a center of personality 
which appears to have an objective mind and a subjective 
mind. The personal objective and subjective minds, how- 
ever, are but particular manifestations of the objective and 
subjective phases of the Universal Mind. Consequently, al- 
though the personal objective mind comes into existence 
through the operation of Prakriti, who consequently stands 
in the relation of Mother to this personal manifestation, 
the true relationship between the two modes of conscious- 
ness remains unchanged. Prakriti is forever the Sakti, or 
feminine counterpart of Purusha. 


The two women in the sixth trump symbolize the two 
ways in which the trained occultist regards Prakriti. When 
he seeks wisdom or strength he makes himself receptive, 
looking to the Mother to furnish whatever he needs from her 
inexhaustible supply. When he wants to produce a par- 
ticular result he assumes a mental attitude of command, and 
bids the subjective mind perform whatever labor is neces- 
sary. When he asks, he expects to receive, just as a child 
expects its mother to grant its reasonable requests. When 
he entrusts a piece of work to the subjective mind he feels 
as certain that it will be accomplished as does the husband 
who asks his wife to prepare a certain dish for dinner, or 
to sew on a button—only more so. 


Does this seem commonplace and simple? Perhaps it 
does lack somewhat of that dramatic mysteriousness that 
we are accustomed to associate with occult matters, but 
thousands know it to be strictly true. Just as a loving wife 
delights in serving her husband, and just as a loving mother 
gives her son all that she has, even to her very life, so does 
Prakriti in both aspects, work joyously for Purusha, who is, 
when manifested as the Ego in the heart of man, both her 
Son and her Lord. 


(To be continued.) 























ANCIENT SCANDINAVIAN MYSTICISM 
By C. H. A. Bjerregaard 
IV. 
THE HAVAMAL 


N the first article of this series, I represented the Nordic 
Mind by its cosmological ideas, and in the second and 
third I have explained the famous tree Ygdrasil and 
thereby elucidated other sides of the Nordic mind. I 

will now speak of the Havamal, because that book completes 
a natural square formed by it and the three other subjects. 


We do not know the age of the book or its composer. 
It occurs in the older portion of the Elder Edda and its ethical 
code corresponds in spirit to that part of the old Edda songs. 
Inasmuch as the book is, as Grundtvig declared, “the first 
northern eulogy over Reason” and of unknown antiquity, 
the book is perhaps the only extant ancient praise of Reason. 
If this is so, then this book, the Havamal, becomes the most 
remarkable of all ancient books or records on Reason: Rea- 
son which is still a problem and not yet solved either by phil- 
osophy or religion. Grudtvig, as I said, called that book “the 
first northern eulogy over Reason,” and it deserves the 
name. It is good common sense in form and full of deep rea- 
son in the innermost. Mystically the book stands for the 
law, the order, the plan and the purpose manifested in nature 
and human life, when this is conducted on the principles of 
the Inner Life. Practically the book stands for brotherhood 
or a spiritual community, a religious kingdom and an ideal 
state. The book speaks in universal terms. Nothing in it is 
local or temporary. Nothing in it will ever be out of date so 
long as mankind struggles for the truth of life. 
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Much of the mysticism of the Havamal is found in its 
humanism, a humanism cast in forms of Reason and the 
Senses: in the form of the practical. Even Humanists of 
today could learn much on the mystery of their cult from 
this ancient Nordic book. The Nordics did not live outside 
themselves or in anything objective to themselves. Their 
minds, their senses and passions were truly an Inner Life. 
But that Inner Life was, as I have said before and never 
will cease to repeat, vastly and profundly different from for 
instance, the Inner Life lived in the Orient or by other 
races. The Inner Life of the Nordics was of a soul quality 
and it was eminently characteristic of them. Their mystic 
life was a soul-life, a life of romantic tendencies and vitai- 
ity. Soul meant to them self-reliance and freedom both 
as regards gods and men. 


This Inner Life or soul-quality of the Nordics was an 
expression of their intense truthfulness. I know of only 
one ancient race and religion which can be compared to the 
Nordic; that race was the ancient Persian, and the religion 
was that of Zoroaster. 


It was mystically realized by the Nordics that the 
Norns had absolute power over their bodies and life, and 
they cheerfully submitted to that fate, but they also knew 
that the Norns had no power over soul. It was the soul- 
quality which made the Nordics equal to their gods. 


In this paper I have laid much emphasis upon my state- 
ments that all of Havamal’s axioms are founded upon ex- 
perience and reason. And I repeat it, one of the glories of 
the book is this, that it reflects life, that it records ideas and 
contains sound moral notions. But if that were the only 
merit of the book, it would not be more than an ordinary 
grammar on the conduct of life or on how to build up a 
character. The book is far more than that. It is truly 
mystical and much of its mysticism lies in the fact that it 
has the power to initiate ideas. Having that power besides 
being an ordinary moral code, places the book among the 
ereatest treasures of the mystic and occult literature. 


The Havamal is one of the most important parts of the 
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Elder Edda. It is a collection of poems of varying nature 
and its name is derived from Haave, one of Odin’s many 
names. It means Haave’s Sayings, which designation 1s 
correct because it is Haave or Odin who speaks. 


Odin. 


The form of the book is this. Odin came disguised 
and destitute as a guest to humanity, here in the poems 
symbolized by a farm or farmhouse. He is well received 
and taken care of. Asa reward for the hospitality, he gives 
maxims for the conduct of life. He begins with himself as 
a guest, but gradually extends his views to all humanity, 
to friendship and enmity, to faith between one man and an- 
other in the social life of mankind. Finally he speaks about 
and how to treat the dead. 


In no highflying words, but in plain, simple and intel- 
ligible phrases, he expresses maxims of life and they all 
bear the stamp of Odin’s personal experiences. From 


which it appears that Odin is no ordinary god. He is not 
like Jehovah or Zeus. 


In no other book does the god speak so plainly as in 
the Havamal (96-102) about his own failings and prove 
how powerless he is when a woman denies him and when 
the Norns have decreed that he shall not have his will. The 
simplicity of the narrative is marvelous, but it takes an 
initiate to discover the Cosmic Consciousness in it and to 
obey it. The narrative in the mouth of any person other 


than Odin, would fail to teach any of life’s mysteries. The 
narrative is this: 


That I experienced 

When in the reeds I sat 
Awaiting my delight 

(Was this, that) 

Body and soul to me 

Was that discreet maiden. 
Nevertheless, I possessed her not. 


Billing’s lass 
On her couch I found 
Sunbright, sleeping. 
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A prince’s joy 
To me seemed naught, 
If not with that form to live. 


Yet nearer to eve 

Must Thou, Odin, come, she said, 
If thou wilt talk the maiden over. 
All will be disastrous 

Unless we alone 

Are privy to such misdeed. 


I returned, 

Thinking to love. 

At her wise desire, 

I thought 

I should obtain 

Her whole heart and love. 


When next I came, 
The bold warriors were 
All awake, 

With lights burning, 
And bearing torches. 


At the approach of morn, 

When again I came, 

The household all was sleeping, 
But the good damsel’s dog 

I found 

Tied to the bed. 


Many a fair maiden, 

When rightly known, 

Toward man is fickle. 

That I experienced 

When that discreet maiden 

I decoyed into danger. 
Contumely of every kind 

That wily girl 

Heaped upon me. 

Nor of that girl gained I ought. 


I Counsel Thee! 


There is an oft repeated phrase in the Havamal which 
I want to call special attention to because it springs from 
a mystic philosophy sounder than any other known. The 
phrase is. “I counsel thee,” and it is uttered with all the 
teachings and advices given and we hear back of it the 
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sigh of bitter experience: Karma. We can hear the coun- 
sellor say “as a man sows, he shall reap.” He does not 
speak dogmatically as a theologian, but as a man who 
knows it as a solid ethical acquisition. Among the Greeks 
this teaching was enclosed in the doctrine “to learn by suf- 
fering.” The Nordics said “Learn by fighting.” Fighting 
unveils. 
No Divinity Speaks. 


This is a remarkable feature of the book that there 
is no “divinity” about it. Odin does not speak as a god 
coming from heaven to save mankind, nor is any other 
god mentioned in the book. Odin does not dictate nor pro- 
claim a code of laws and morals; he merely mentions his 
own experiences and gives them as counsels, and recom- 
mends his listeners to attain the same experiences. Again, 
no priests or intercessors are mentioned or recommended, 
because Odin’s followers learn wisdom and attain freedom 


by conduct of life, by subjective struggles and by personal 
acts. 


Nowhere does Odin, who is the teacher, appeal to 
man’s natural weakness or fears. He never threatens or 
states anything on divine authority. He speaks to strong 
men, not to feeble ones. He recommends no ascetic prac- 


tices, but fights; fights against all that which is dishonor- 
able, low, mean and contemptible. 


Humanity. 


Every thought, counsel and illustration is human—but 
what a humanity! They came from a Humanity which is 
the genius of all the organic world; a Humanity which is 
the mystery of existence; both in its origin and its final 
aim; a Humanity which is better than all the religious 


promises of heaven; a Humanity which is the soul and spirit 
of us all. 


Mysticism. 


It is a mistake, too common, to think that Mysticism 
deals mainly with God and the soul and the union of the 
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two. Modern mysticism especially deals largely with 
Humanity or the mystery which lies in the idea that Hu- 
manity is an independent center of interest. A modern 
mystic’s consciousness harmonizes with the definite tend- 
encies of Humanity’s evolution. Some of the modern 
mystics dwell more upon the idea of eternal forms of Hu- 
manity ; others are more interested in the evolutionary pro- 
cess. But both of these two classes study Nature with 
deep interest. Not Nature as a mechanical system of math- 
ematical physics, but Nature as a living being; Nature im- 
aginatively interpreted as reflecting that which is the high- 
est in human consciousness. 


Both of these two forms are represented in the ancient 
Scandinavian mysticism. The naturalistic form, I have de- 
veloped in the three previous articles. The humanistic 
tendency, I am developing in this paper. If I succeed, it 
will appear, if you study what I write that “Humanity is in- 
trinsically deeper, more interesting, more significant than 
anything you can observe’” in the actual world. 


In the three foregone lectures, I have spoken in high 
terms about the mystic philosophy of the Nordic mind. 
I can do so also about the Havamal, because that book in 
no way bears out the common erroneous ideas :bout the 
ancient Nordic people. Instead of hearing from a rude and 


wild race in this book, we hear the most surprising, lofty 
metaphysics. 


They certainly had a clear idea of fundamentals re- 
lating to the Inner Life. For instances, the Havamal (134) 
declares “Vices and virtues are borne by the sons of men 
blended in the breast. No man is so good that his faults 
do not follow him. No one is so bad that he is good for 
nothing.” We hear wisdom which reveals that the Nor- 
dics were very familiar with the conflict between good and 
evil inherent in human nature; we are instructed in how to 
fight our own evil propensities, and we are admonished to 
be of forbearing mind and heart towards others. 





1J. S. Mackenzie, “Lectures on Humanism,” London, 1907, page 51. 
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Forbearance. 


This admonition to be of a forebearing mind and heart 
is an extra strong point in Northern ethics; it is not merely 
a moral axiom such as occurs quite often in various moral 
codes. Inthe Northern ethics it represents one of the fund- 
amental principles of the social body. The social order of 
the ancient society in the North depended upon it. And 
forbearance rests upon the principle of Humanity already 
referred to, hence leads back to the same mystic principle 
which underlies Nordic humanity in general. 


Three forms of utterances of this principle in the North 
are friendship, brotherhood, and the guest. 


Friends. 


The Havamal has much to say about friends and it 
seems to me that the mysticism of friendship is expressed 
(50) when it is declared, “A tree withers which stands on 
a hilltop. It is protected neither by bark or leaves. Such 
is the man whom no one favors. Why should he live long?” 


Man is not happy when alone; therefore the Havamal 
advises that if “thou hast a friend, blend thy mind with his; 
exchange gifts and go often to see him.” Friendship means 
communion. The way between friends is not “overgrown 
with brushwood and high grass.” (120) 


Brotherhood. 


From friendship there is only a step to brotherhoods. 
The Havamal knows the road from the one to the other and 
is quite clear on the subject of brotherhood feelings. It 
says (128), “Wherever you know of injury, regard that in- 


jury as thy own.” “Rejoice never at evil, but let good give 
thee pleasure.” (129). 


Woman. 


In this connection I will refer to one important point 
in the social order and call attention to the fact that the 
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Havamal is very emphatic on the subject of respect for 
another man’s wife. Such quotation (Lay of Sigdrifa 32) 
as this “Entice no maiden, nor wife of man; nor to wanton- 
ness incite” can be multiplied by many. Many hard words 
are spoken about woman, but the Havamal does not spare 
men either. Says Havamal (91): “Openly I now speak, 
because I know both sexes. Unstable are men’s minds to- 
ward woman. We speak most fair when we think most 
falsely, and that deceives even the cautious.” This is a 
hard arraignment of men, especially since deceit was an un- 
pardonable crime in the North. The Nordics said, “Every- 
thing is better than being with the deceitful’ (125) and, 
“accursed is the faith breaker,” (Lay of Sigdrifa 24). 


The Guest. 


A great deal is also said about the guest and his treat- 
ment. He shall be given fire because “his knees are 
frozen” (3), and, “Water is needful” (4). In fact numer- 
ous sayings of the Havamal are suggested by the talks with 
or about guests. The Havamal is not a book from or about 
the Open; almost all its counsels come from home life, from 
house conditions or from traveling. The mysticism of the 
book is discovered by contemplating the personal character 
back of its sayings. Its counsels are actions rather than 
thoughts. Its words are not so much “talk” as “right 
speech.” 


The point about the guest is this. To the Nordics, life 
is a travel and a travail, and the guest is the symbol. Hence 


so much about him. 


Democracy. 


It has often been stated that the modern democratic 
ideas which rule in England and in the United States came 
from the old Nordics. The statement is perfectly true and 
the ideas are found in the Havamal. In the words of an 
Englishman:’ “All that men hope for: good government 





2Samuel Laing, quoted in “Norse Mythology,” by R. B. And hi 
1884, Page 129. y Sy, by nderson, Chicago, 
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and future improvement in their physical and moral con- 
dition—all that civilized men enjoy at this day of civil, 
religious and political liberty—the British constitution, 
representative legislation, the trial by jury, security of 
property, freedom of mind and person, the influence of pub- 
lic opinion over the conduct of public affairs, the Reforma- 
tion, the liberty of the press, the spirit of the age; all that 
is and has been of value to man in modern times as a mem- 
ber of society, either in Europe or in the New World, may 
be traced to the spark left burning upon our shores by the 
northern barbarians.” 


Summing up into one thought all the ideas just men- 
tioned, it will easily be seen that the old Nordics were the 
first teachers and bearers of all the real forms of Democ- 
racy. 


All the qualities I have just mentioned are those 
which characterize the People; they are distinctively 
human and social and in no way do they savor of individual- 
istic Caesarism, Imperialism, Monarchism, or of a divine 
hierarchy. They are the qualities of a nation’s self-re- 
liance. They are not gifts by revelation, they root in souls 
who rest in Reason, the Self or Inner Life. These qualities 
of the Inner Life are among the values buried in the Hav- 
amal and other ancient Nordic teachings. 


Arrangement of the Book. 

The contents of the book is arranged somewhat order- 
ly under four heads. In the first, we learn rules for the 
patriarchal life. These rules are beautiful specimens of 
simplicity and truth. Verses 1-35 deal with the host and 
the traveler. Verses from 36-104 are devoted to the 
domestic life. In the second section of the book is 
poetry (Verses 105-111). The third section is a conversa- 
tion between a father and a son about avoiding evil com- 
pany and vice (Verses 112-140). The fourth and last sec- 
tion deals with Runic love, a subject dear to the Nordics. 


An addition to the Havamal is The Lay of Sigdrifa. It 
too reveals a profound knowledge of human nature. 
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The Oriental Mind. 


These two documents place the Nordic mind immeas- 
urably above the mind of most Orientals. Where the 
Oriental mind only dimly sees freedom and struggles des- 
perately to free itself from natural thraldom under a brutal 
nature, the Nordic mind played a grand part in the human 
drama by leading the Occident to freedom from Caesarism, 
and it taught Occidentals the first principles of self-govern- 
ment and of free institutions. And where the Oriental 
mind only in words could declare the divinity of the human 
soul, the Nordic mind declared it in acts of self-reliance, in 
noble self-command and in subjecting the world to obey the 
inner or nobler instincts. 


The Oriental mind was and is lost in subjectivity. But 
the Nordic mind regenerated the world by its intense love 
of independence, its bravery, and prudence’. 


The Practical. 


Every and all counsels and instructions in the Havamal 
are practical. That they are practical does not mean mere- 
ly that they are useful, efficient and operative. They are 
more than expedient. They are of such a nature that they 
of themselves crave a translation into acts. They appeal to 
us at once because they are of the eternal nature, they are 
laws inherent in the structure of our existence. 


That which is Practical is that which is the will of the 
Cosmos. It is a pressure of the things, a design which is 
the soul of the things, and, which wants realization. The 
Practical is always possible. It always “works itself out,” 
whether we will or not, and that is because it always is 
(and ever was). If we are “impractical,” then we are in 
sin and there is no truth in us. 


When people begin to speculate about the Mystical 


8] am not blind to the Oriental virtues, nor do I overlook the numerous 
errors and sins of the Nordics, but to bring out the value of the Havamal 


for the Inner Life, it was necessary to speak in strong language and paint 
with passionate colors. 
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they are apt to wander off into misty mind regions and 
theoretic wildernesses. They start with the presumption 
that they must shun all the real and actual facts of life and 
they dream themselves into impossible worlds. The result 
is often observed that their mysticism is insane, and that 
instead of being lifted out of the mud of their lives they 
sink deeper into it. But the Mystical is intensely practical. 
It is out of the Practical that the Mystical comes forth. 
Hence the great value of Nordic mysticism. 


To Fight. 


The Nordic race possesses in a high degree the power 
of self-expansion and also a high degree of mental, moral 
and spiritual self-reliance or belief in self. 


When I speak of self with regard to the Nordics the 
word must not be understood as meaning cold, bare, bar- 
ren, individualism or egotism. It carries a universal sense, 
and relates to the Inner Life. The race fights to the utter- 
most for its ideas and ideals of self realization. ‘This fight- 
ing is therefore not conceit, insolence or stubbornness. It 
is a structural firmness in the race; it lies deeper than will. 
The fighting is a gravitation to the souls’ centrality; hence 
in the true sense of the word, it is a culture, but a culture 
peculiar to the race. 


The Havamal is not merely a code of maxims, more or 
less animated. Nay, it breathes “fight.” It is intensely, 
impulsive and urging. When we read (53) “men are every- 
where by halves,” we “sit up” to meet the challenge. We 
wonder, we throw in our own opinion: certainly we our- 
selves are not by halves! But alas! It is true “men are 
everywhere by halves,” if they have not bought wisdom in 
exchange for the whole of their supposed wisdom. 


The foolish and the blind rise in their rage when they 
are told (94) that “all powerful desires make fools of men.” 
They fight this declaration because, fools and blind as they 
are, they have nothing if their desires are taken from them. 
But it is true; wisdom and desires never keep company. 
But the Fighting by the foolish and the blind is not the 
fighting valued by the Havamal. They are both destroyed 
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by their fighting. But Fighting there must be, such is the 
opinion of the Havamal, and by fighting the book means 
much. It holds that “fight” namely, struggles, conflicts, 
are justified by the Cosmic Move or the forward movement 
of the cosmic existence. Life as a continuous process is 
self-evolution, eternal transmutation. In this respect the 
Havamal expresses a common experience. But the Hava- 
mal also speaks of “fighting” in another sense, and one 
unique to itself and very characteristic of the Nordic mind. 
To the Nordic’s mind there is in “fighting,” in struggling, 
a sense and a power by means of which we may obtain unity 
with the Universal. The Nordic was saved by himself, by 
“fighting” not by atonement. By combats, the Nordics at- 
tained a consciousness of Life’s value, we of today have 
lost. An argument is strong, but a spectacle is stronger; 
it is an independent testimony. Striving as the Nordics 
understood it, contains a prompting to do likewise, and it 
creates a consciousness in which is an inward perception of 
the fundamentals of mind and will. Striving or “fighting,” 
as the Nordics understood it, is an independent faculty, a 
new sense. It means an incomparable vigorous rendering 
of thoughts and ideas. No argument can equal it. It is 
a Mystic Way. 


The Mystic Ways which have been described to us 
have come from theologians, missionaries, philologists and 
antiquarians, but not from mystics or students who have 
seen eye to eye of life. The Havamal is a personal docu- 
ment. It can tell us about the forgotten sense of the 
Mystic Way, that independent faculty or human quality 
which in the past was so important and without which we 
should not have attained the possibilities of advance in the 
occult now open to us. 


The Havamal is not a cold gospel. It does not tell about 
dead people but about an art of life intensely alive and al- 


ways modern. That book brings enthusiasm and endeavor 
to us. 


“To fight,” that is to say, to struggle to attain and to 
hold that which has been attained, is far more in harmonv 
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with the genius of the Occident than is the Oriental 
quietism and resignation and the “do nothing,” waiting so 
to say for accomplished facts to come of themselves. 


Many of the Occidental Mystics were of the Oriental 
negative type, that is certain, but most of those whose in- 
fluence has been lasting, were of the “fighting” kind; “‘fight- 
ing” in the sense I am talking about. Let me mention for 
instance Meister Eckhardt, the famous master, who has 
been called the father of all Occidental philosophical Mys- 
ticism. In his sermons he often said, “God needs me as 
much as I need God.” Has ever any Oriental excepting a 
Sufi dared to say that? Certainly not! No Oriental chal- 
lenges his god or talks familiarly to a deity. 


By good luck I came across a prayer in a late magazine. 
It purports to be Arabic and if so it must be Suf. It 
sounds like it. It certainly is not Mohammedan or Oriental 
in character. The tale is, that a devotee first addressed his 
god in the manner of a slave, and then in humility and 
finally asa son. And he was never heard above. Between 
each prayer there was a thousand years. At last, after an- 
other thousand years he said “My God, my aim and my ful- 
fillment, J am thy yesterday and thou art my tomorrow. I 
am thy root in the earth and thou art my flower in the sky, 
and together we grow before the face of the sun.*” 


This prayer is exactly in the vein of Meister Eckhardt’s 
declaration. They both breathe the spirit of the Humanity- 
feeling and that reason which is so characteristic of the 
Nordic race and which is the undercurrent of the Havamal. 


In this connection while I am speaking about the 
“fighting” as characteristic of the Nordic race, let me state 
that it was not the love element of Jesu teachings which 
caused the Nordics and the Teutons to accept Christianity 
in later times. It was Christianity as a missionary; that is 
to say, a “fighting” force, which those old warriors accepted. 
Missionary Christianity, like Mohammedanism, fights to 
subdue the world. Both spurn mediation and contempla- 





*The Seven Arts, May, 1917. “Poems from the Arabic,” by Kahtil Gibran. 
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tion, the two main characteristics of mystic Christianity 
and mystic Mohammedanism. 


Classical Virtues. 


It is natural for one familiar with the classic code of 
wisdom on Prudence, Temperance, Courage and Fortitude 
to ask about the Havamal’s attitude to these four virtues. 
The answer to the question is, that since the Havamal is 
familiar with the fundamental facts of the drama of the 
spiritual life, it is fully conversant with the four virtues, 


‘even to the names. Where is there a better expression of 


Fortitude than that of Regnar Lodbrock’s, “Laughing I 
will die,” or the statement, “Loudly laughed Hogue when 
they cut into his heart.” However, let not this fortitude 
be mistaken for a stolid or fatalistic attitude. It would be 
a mistake to do so. Back of Nordic fortitude lies native 
strength and indifference to the “passing show,” a good 
mystic quality. 


Numerous verses (11, 12, 14, 17, 19) of the Havamal 
speak in favor of Temperance and against all kinds of ex- 
cesses. Drinking robs man “of control of his mind” (12); 
“steals the minds of men,” it is said (13) and “a greedy 
man eats to his mortal sorrow. Oft times his belly draws 
laughter on a silly man” (20). The intemperate is com- 
pared to cattle and it is said (21) “cattle know when to go 


home and cease grazing, but a foolish man never knows 
his stomach’s measure.” 


The mysticism back of Temperance is a realization 
that that weakness calls for resignation. Resignation by 
the Chinese was called Wu Wei.® 


There would be more Courage among men if it was 
realized as said in the Havamal (48) that “liberal and brave 
men live best. They seldom cherish sorrow.” Surely it 
is so. A frank attitude always conquers, but “a care- 
minded man dreads everything.” (48.) A coward is also a 
fool. He “thinks he will ever live, if he avoids warfare. 
Old age will overtake him and bring him no peace.” (16.) 





5See my book, “The Inner Life and Tao-Teh-King,” Page 187. 
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Real courage is that boldness which truth of life gives, and, 
with truth of life comes an enthusiasm which gives bravery. 


He is Prudent, says Havamal (65), who is “circum- 
spect and reserved” and “wary in trusting friends.” A 
prudent man never forgets that “fire is quickened from 
fire’ (57), and that “man becomes known by speech” (57), 
and that “the tongue is the bane of the head” (73). And 
why is prudence so necessary? Because, says the Havamal 
mystically (74), “variable is an autumn night and many are 
the weather’s changes in a week, and more so ina month.” A 
further reason for prudence is this saying (107), “Few 
things fail the wise.” “Harm seldom befalls the cautious” 


(6). “A firmer friend no man ever gets than great 
sagacity” (6). 


The mystery back of prudence is that holy reverence 
which fills the soul which has realized Cosmic Consciousness. 


Fame and Judgment. 


The Havamal (78-77) has these words, often quoted on 
honor and fame. “Cattle die, kindred die, we ourselves 
also die; but the fair fame never dies of him who has earned 
it. Cattle die, Kindred die, we ourselves also die; but I 


know one thing that never dies—judgment on each one 
dead.” 


And as if to emphasize the value of fame and judgment 
the following verse (78) sings, “I saw full storehouses at 
Dive’s sons. Now they bear the beggar’s staff. Such are 
riches in the twinkling of an eye.” And this verse is again 
followed by another saying that a man is foolish to acquire 
wealth or woman’s love, and not wisdom. 


In the last section of the Havamal (118) Haave said 
to Lodfadur, “I counsel thee to take advice; that thou wilt 
profit, if thou takest it; a bad man let thou never know thy 
misfortunes.” How true and faithful is the advice can 
be seen on any street where a number of boys are playing. 
Let an unfortunate pass by, and the bad boys will pelt him 
with rotten apples or worse. His face is a challenge; his 


garment witnesses against him and broken faith is seen all 
over him. 
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The Havamal is emphatic against pessimism and equal- 
ly strong on optimism. It declares (69), “No man lacks 
anything; it is better to live, even to live miserably.” The 
book explains (71) that “the halt can ride on horseback; 
the one-handed can drive cattle; the deaf, fight and be use- 
ful; to be blind is better than to be burnt (that is dead on 
the funeral pile).”” For short, the Havamal (10) holds, “a 
better burden no man bears on the way than much good 
sense,” because “good sense is better than riches and he is 
happy who in himself possesses fame and wit while living” 
(9). Anyway, “joyous everyone should be until his hour of 


death’(15). Certainly ‘one’s own house is best, small 
though it be” (37). 


Its power to initiate ideas may be seen in (1) its Pro- 
metheic character and (2) in the declaration of Sigdrifva 


(The Lay of Sigdrifva) and (3) Odin’s confession of his 
indescretion. 


(1) First then the book’s Promethean character. Pro- 
metheus as a type of the Mystic Way is the very opposite 
of what the moderns have heard. They have been told 
that obedience is fundamental and that self-denial, self- 
oblivion, is necessary. Prometheus is the very opposite of 
this. He asserts himself against Zeus and scorns him. 
He embodies the rights of humanity and calls self-assertion 
a peculiar prerogative of virtue. And he wins out in his 
contest against Zeus, because justice and benevolence are 
the enlighteners and civilizers of humanity. 


The mystic method represented by Prometheus and 
the Havamal is that man may be crushed by Zeus and the 
Norns, but he will not be subdued. He cannot be subdued 


because he is greater than they. In his Eternal Ego he is 
Master. 


The Havamal teaches us not to run away from the 
strife of life or to try to escape it by withdrawals but to 
meet life face to face, to conquer it and thus to attain its 
mystery. (2) The Havamal’s power to initiate us into 
Life’s mystery may also be seen in the Lay of Sigdrifva. The 
story is this. On his way to Frankland, Sigurd, in the fell 
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saw a great light as if a fire were burning. On approach- 
ing it, he found himself in front of a Skjoldborg. He went 
in and saw a warrior lying within it asleep but completely 
armed. He took off the helmet and saw that it was a 
woman. With his sword he ripped the corselet off and she 
awoke and inquired: 


What has my corselet cut? 


Why from my sleep have I started? 
Who has cast from me 


The fallow bands? 


Sigurd explains and tells who he is. Then she says 


Long have I slept, 

Long been with sleep oppressed, 
Long are mortals’ sufferings! 
Odin is the cause 

That I have been unable 

To cast off torpor. 


Odin had done this because Sigdrifva, who was a. 


Valkyrie, had overcome Hjalmgunnar, whom Odin wanted 


to protect and give victory and given help and triumph to 
Agnar, his adversary. 


In Odin’s act lies the mystic teachings of the lay. And 
the mystery is this, that strange as it seems to the un- 
initiates, the High Powers “prick us with the sleepthorn” 
and fight us and must be overcome and conquered by us. 


If we do not conquer, we go down. Conquest gives us the 
freedom of Eternal Life. 


Sigurd is Sigdrifva’s own self and he remembers it 
after she has given him “the cup of memory.” Of Odin I 
have already spoken. 


The power of initiation in these three examples lies 
not merely in the direct teachings given, but mainly in the 


awakening of the powers which slumber in the teachings 
and back of them. 


To “initiate” into any mystery means (1) to spur the 
mind and heart to discoveries, and (2) to explain the dis- 


coveries made. Masters do not really initiate, they explain 
and confirm. 
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METRIC SYSTEM VERSUS TROY AND APOTH.- 
ECARIES WEIGHT 


By J. H. Davies 


HE “American Institute of Weights and Measures” 
was recently organized at a meeting of engineers 
and manufacturers. The movement is designed 
to counteract efforts to have the metric system 

adopted by American industry and commerce, writes the 
New York Herald. That statement attracted my atten- 
tion, and as some general principles are involved I venture 
to set down some of the ideas that have come to me from 
time to time. 


The metric system was evolved out of the anarchistic 
movement of the idealists of the French Revolution and 
the Reign of Terror. 


As the fires of the subterranean region must have vent 
at occasional times to relieve the pressure caused by the 
gradual contraction of the crust of the earth, also increased 
by the deposition of successive strata superimposed by 
fluvial and other accessions, so also society will have 
its upheavals when humanity revolts against the imposi- 
tion of restrictive laws and exaction of revenue from those 
who are in the lower strata of the underworld in the social 
order of things. Like the volcanic vent which destroys and 
shakes down the superficial structures of mountains and 
buildings, so human nature breaks forth, and all laws 
human and divine are disregarded in one wild orgy of des- 
truction. 


The subliminal consciousness of these oppressed ones re- 
asserts itself, and reverts to the primitive ideas of the cave 
man and savage, the ideals of people who had no law but 
the hunt for food and procreation of their species. Hence 
in the metric system we find a revival of these ideals. They 
could count on their fingers as far as ten, hence we have 
the term decimals, to express the number of digits or the 
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fingers. One ten being counted a small pebble was set by 
itself to mark that ten, and other pebbles to mark each suc- 
ceeding ten. From these pebbles (calculi) we have the word 
calculation (counting up) or working out arithmetical 
problems. From this method the savage races evolved the 
quipus, recording by knots on thongs, and wampum, mem- 
orizing events by stones and seeds and berries strung in 
rotation, a system of mnemonics which was handed down 
by the medicine men to each successive generation, thus 
preserving the history and traditions of the tribe. The 
Alaska Indians did the same thing with their carved totem 
poles and sculptured animals serving to show the intermar- 
riage of tribes with different totems. 


The French Revolutionists passed the act adopting the 
metric system, March 17, 1791. They specified that the 
metre, or measure of length should equal 1-10,000,000th 
part of the quadrant of the earth’s arc passing through 
Paris. As the earth is constantly increasing in weight, 
and enlarging its diameter by accretions of external matter, 
this method does not fix a permanent standard for all time. 
In liquids the litre represents a cube of 1-10 of a metre. In 
weight a gramme was equal to 1-1000 part of a litre of 
water at 40 degrees Centigrade. As this system is based 
upon an ever changing measure of length it will be apt to 
produce confusion in the future. 


On the other hand, the older system of apothecaries 
and troy weight is based on astronomical and mathematical 
calculations and its symbols are keys to a mystic system 
which was understood only by the hierophants and adepts 
in philosophy, astrology, and alchemy. Alchemy was the 
mother of modern chemistry. Thus the drachm of 60 
srains corresponds with the chord at which the dividers 
were set to measure solutions quickly upon the scale 
(Gunter’s scale) by setting it to the different tables. It 
was the third part of the % of the celestial arc or circle of 
the sun’s diurnal path, hence the symbol 3. The scruple 
was 1/3 of the drachm of 60 ) marked thus as best altitude 
to observe the ascending sun on the Eastern horizon. 
These were also subdivisions of the circle of 360 degrees, 
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and 480 grammes corresponds with the number of times the 
cycle of 52 years is divisible into the grand cycle, in which 
the sun by its precession through the equinoctial constel- 
lations recedes through the twelve constellations. 


The apothecaries had the symbols used in astrology, 
gilded upon the colored show-bottles in the windows as late 
as the middle of the 19th century and the metallic corre- 
spondence of the alchemists showing the connection be- 
tween planets and metals was used when I was a young- 
ster. Gold = Sun, silver = Moon, tin = Jupiter, copper 
= Venus, iron = Mars, quicksilver = Mercury, lead = Saturn, 
and they were so expressed in their prescriptions. The days 
of the week were Dies, Solis, Lunae, Martis, Mercuri, lovis, 
Veneris, Saturni. “Culpepers Herbal’ instructed when 
plants were to be gathered, what planets ruled them, and also 
what parts of the body were governed by these planets; also 
how and when to use them for the most benefit. 


Each change of the sun’s equinoctial transit brings on 
a new era, a new avatar, and a new order of affairs. Thus 
for us who are of postdiluvian age the traditions do not go 
back farther than when the sun was Dominus at the Vernal 
Equinox in the constellation of the Bull. 


That avatar there was represented by the sacred calf 
Apis. The Bull being an agricultural sign the energies of 
the people were directed to cultivation, irrigation, and 
building granaries and temples. At Moses’ time the sun 
had receded into the Ram, which is a martial sign, and the 
house of Mars, the god of war. A cycle of war and con- 
quest now set in and lasted until the Dominus had receded 
into the Fishes. The Abomination of Desolation was now 
in the Holy Place. The Fishes being a double bodied sign 
signified religious schism, strife and total destruction of the 
old order of things. Empires crumbled. The ignorant 
proletariat overthrew all that was learned as scientific, and 
then came the Dark Ages. 


We are now at the end of that cycle, and a new order 
of things will set in, Aquarius being a desert sign; 
abstinence eremitism and intense religious feelings will be 
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in order. The fish sacrifice of Friday will give place to 
fasting from wine and strong drink. Russia is governed 
by Aquarius, the Waterman, a human sign. The glorious 
boy is now due, as foretold by Virgil, Aquarius being the 
House of Saturn, a return of the Golden Age may be ex- 
pected. It is possible that the new avatar may come out 
of Russia. The symbols lost their original meanings, and 
to understand them we must refer to the zodiacal stone of 
the Mexican priests which was in use before the Spaniards 
conquered that country. The Mexican or Aztec ideals so 
closely resemble the ideas of Phoenicia and Egypt that 
it may be assumed as capable of proof that there was inter- 
course between those countries in very early ages. The 
Aztec calendar had cycles of 52 years. The precessions of 
the equinoxes is about 55 seconds yearly so they added an 
intercalary year once in 780 years. The Egyptians called 
it the Vague Year, not to be counted—also very unlucky. 
52x480 = 24960. The Cycle of the Equinoxes is 24992, or 
32 years more. 32x15 equals 480. Thus we have 32 minus. 
The Aztec calendar had months of 20 days, 18 months to 
the annual cycle bring the symbol 0 to use again. 
18x20 = 360, the number of degrees in a circle. As the 
year is counted as 365 days there were added five nameless, 
unlucky days. The Romans dedicated these to Saturn, and 
during these days, or Saturnalia, the slaves were allowed 
to get drunk and do as they pleased. The end of the world 
was to happen at the end of a cycle of 52 years. At that 
recurring time it was customary among the Aztecs to of- 
fer a human sacrifice and generally smash up furniture and 
other objects. 


According to the Aztec tradition the world had been 
destroyed four times. & represents the fourth part of a 
cycle, or age. The first destruction was shown by a tiger. 
The animals (fera naturae) made the world uninhabitable. 
The second destruction was by hurricanes. The third by 
rain. The fourth by a flood. The next cataclysm will be 
by fire. The cycles are also symbolized: 

5 grand cycle 3 circles (ounce). 
3 greater cycle 2 circles (drachm). 
) smaller cycle 1 circle (scruple). 
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THE SOJOURN OF THE CHILDREN OF ISRAEL 
IN EGYPT 


By Orlando P. Schmidt 


T is hard, in the present day (since the Pelusiac arm of 
the Nile has been silted up, and the supply of precious 
water cut off) to even faintly realize how beautiful and 
Eden-like the region around Zor, or Zalu, was in the time 

of Abram and later on in the time of the Exodus. To demon- 
strate that it was proverbial, I need but refer to Genesis, 
chapter 13, verse 10, where the plain of the Jordan, before 
Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed by Jehovah, is de- 
scribed as a veritable Eden, to wit: 


“And Lot lifted up his eyes, and beheld all the Plain of 
Jordan, that it was well watered everywhere, like the gar- 
den of Jehovah, like the land of Egypt, as thou goeth unto 
Zoar.” 


This ought to be read in connection with Genesis, chap- 
ter 2, verse 10, where we are told: 


“And a river went out of Eden to water the garden,” 
but it would take me too far from my present subject to 
attempt to explain the esoteric meaning of these words in 
this article. Suffice it to say, that the Lord God drove out 
the man, and placed at the east of the garden of Eden, 
cherubim, and a flaming sword which turned every way, to 
keep the way of the Tree of Life. 


Migdol, which is also mentioned by our scribe, was one 
of the most celebrated points in all Egypt, and served, par 
excellence, to designate the extreme northeastern point of 
Egypt, just as Syene (the present Assuan) served to desig- 
nate the southernmost point. The expression “from Syeneé 
to Migdol” was used in Egypt as equivalent to the entire 
land, and we find it so used in Holy Scripture. 
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As Migdol was universally admitted to be the most 
northern point in Egypt, it goes without saying that it must 
have been very near the Mediterranean sea, and when Moses 
places the camp of Israel “between Migdol and the sea,” 
it is plain that the “sea” here referred to is the Mediterran- 
ean and not the Gulf of Suez. 


Having applied the native evidence, I will now consider 
that afforded by the Bible account itself. 


Besides the reference to the successive stations of the 
Israelites to be found in Exodus, there is a different and 
more concise record to be found in Numbers, chapter 33. 
It appears affirmatively that this record was written by 
Moses himself, for we are expressly told that: 


“Moses wrote their goings out, according to their jour- 
neys, by the commandment of the Lord.” 


Thus Moses, after telling us, by way of introduction, 
that the children of Israel “departed from Ramesses in the 
first month, on the fifteenth day of the first month,” records 
the first six stations, or camping places, as follows: 


1. “And the children of Israel removed from Ra- 
messes, and pitched in Succoth. 

2. And they departed from Succoth, and pitched in 
Etham, which is in the edge of the wilder- 
ness. 


3. And they removed from Etham and turned again 
unto Pi-hahiroth, which is before Baal- 
zephon; and they pitched before Migdol. 


4. And they departed from before Pi-hahiroth, and 
passed through the midst of the sea into the 
wilderness, and went three days’ journey in 


the wilderness of Etham, and pitched in 
Marah. 


5. And they removed from Marah, and came unto 
Elim; and in Elim were twelve fountains of 
water, and three score and ten palm trees; 
and pitched there. 
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6. And they removed from Elim, and encamped by 
the Red Sea.” 


Thus it is evident from this record, that the Israelites 
did not reach the Red Sea until after they had passed through 
the midst of the Mediterranean Sea, in the vicinity of Mig- 
dol, Pihahiroth and Baal-zephon. To any one familiar with 
the geography of this region the route of the Israelites from 
Ramesses to the desert of Shur (here called in a broader 
sense the desert of Etham) is so accurately described by 
’ Moses that it can be readily identified from start to finish. 


When the Israelites removed from Succoth we are told 
in Exodus that they turned and journeyed to Etham. Al- 
though this initial turn, or change of course, is not specially 
mentioned in Numbers, it is very significant, as we are told 
in Numbers, that they “turned again” at Etham. This is 
literally true, for the first “turn,” or change of course, was 
at Succoth. 


There are certain minor variations between Exodus 
and Numbers, which serve to bring out, in bolder relief, 
the proximity to one another of Migdol, Pi-harhiroth and the 
camp by the sea. We are told that when the Israelites re- 
moved from Etham they “turned again” unto Pi-hahiroth, 
which is before Baal-zephon, that is, opposite Mount Casius, 
“and they pitched before Migdol.” We know from Exodus 
that they pitched by the sea, beside Pi-hahiroth, that is, be- 
tween this city and the “Walls.” 


As this point was also before Migdol, it goes without 
saying that Migdol and Pi-hahiroth were very close together. 


After passing through the midst of the sea and entering 
the Desert of Shur, the Israelites, according to this authentic 
record, journeyed three days in the desert before they 
reached Marah, where the waters were bitter. The locality, 
the deserts of Shur and Etham, and the time required to 
reach this point—three days—make it perfectly clear that 
Marah was the present Bitter Lakes. Of course, the Israel- 
ites naturally encamped at some convenient point on the east 
side of these lakes, and, on journeying thence to the small 
oasis of Elim, they remained in the desert. Thus the point 
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they eventually reached on the Gulf of Suez (now rendered 
‘Red Sea’”’) was also on the east side of the Gulf in the Desert 
of Sin. We have from north to south the Desert of Shur, 
the Desert of Etham and the Desert of Sin. It is plain that 
what, in much later times, was here ignorantly rendered 
“Red Sea” was, in fact, the Gulf of Suez, for, as every one 
now knows, this narrow gulf extends from the present port 
of Suez southwardly to the end of the peninsula of Sinai. 


It is equally clear that the Israelites, after taking this 
roundabout course through the desert, encamped on the east 
side of the gulf, for, when they removed from this station, 
they stepped out immediately and directly into the Desert of 
Sin. But, retracing our steps to the “walls” of Uaz-ur, which 
guarded the ‘entrance to Egypt” at Pelusium, let us scru- 


tinize more critically this celebrated “passage through the 
midst of the sea.” 


According to the Mosaic narrative, “The Lord caused 
the sea to go back (recede) by a strong east wind all that 
night and made the sea dry, and the waters were divided. 
And the children of Israel went into the midst of the sea 
upon the dry ground, and the waters were a wall (aneb, shur) 
unto them on their right side, and on their left.” 


This is exactly the effect a strong east wind, blowing 
all night, would have at this point on the Mediterranean 
Sea, but let me ask our learned theologians what effect it 
would have, even were it to blow for a week, on the waters 
of the narrow gulf of Suez? To appreciably lower the wa- 
ters of the gulf and make the sea dry land, would require a 
strong north wind, but, owing to the peculiar topography of 
the region at the point where the Israelites are supposed 
to have crossed from west to east, I doubt whether it would 
have any appreciable effect at all. 


The Egyptians claimed that the Israelites “encamped 
by the Sea,” before Migdol and Perhat-uaret, wrere “en- 
tangled in the land” and “shut in” by the Desert. This again 
applies to the situation on the Mediterranean, but cannot, 
by any process of straining, be made to apply to the Red Sea, 
where they would have been shut in by the steep and pre- 
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cipitous mountains on one side and the gulf on the other. 
Although the sea was “caused to go back,” the east wind 
could not have had any effect on the bogs, or pits, lying south 
of it, and when a narrow strip of the sea-bed was made dry 
land in the natural way so graphically described by Moses, 
the waters of the sea, on one side, and the waters of the 
treacherous bogs, on the other, became unto travelers pass- 
ing over this strip of dry land, from west to east, veritable 
“walls,” or fortresses, on their right side, and on their left. 


The particular bog which protected the Israelites on 
their right side, came to an end at the foot of Mount Casius, 
where a tongue of firm land separated it from the so-called 
Sirbonian Bog, and the Israelites, after reaching this tongue 
of firm land, passed over it dry shod into the adjoining Desert 
of Shur. 


The Egyptians, when, on the following morning, they 
discovered that the Israelites had fled, pursued after them, 
but the strong east wind, which had driven the waters of the 
sea westward and had held them there safely banked up, 
died away, so that the sea returned to its strength and over- 
whelmed the chariots and horsemen of the Egyptians. It is 
true that, when they realized their danger, they made a 
frantic effort to retrace their steps, but it was too late— 
losing their way in the rising waters, the wheels of their 
chariots, mired in the oozy places, were torn off, their re- 
treat was hampered and blocked by the resulting confusion, 
and they perished miserably under the incoming waves. 


The poet who composed the great “Hymn of Victory” 
inscribed on the Stela of Menephthah (now in the Cairo 
Museum), makes no mention of this remarkable catastrophe, 
but refers to the Exodus in the following words: Un Israel 
rotu-ef ket; ban peru-et-ef. 


“The people of Israel are (or have become) aliens (ket, 
‘outcasts,’ ‘fugitives’), their provisions are destroyed (ban).” 


The Egyptians naturally believed that the Israelites, 
after their disappearance in the Desert of Shur, would perish 
of hunger, inasmuch as they were “without provisions ;” and 
it is another indication of contemporaneity that Moses al- 
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ludes to this fact in almost identical words. Excepting the 
unleavened dough for cakes which they carried with them in 
their hurried flight, he says: “They were without pro- 
visions.” ‘The word ban is the same as the English “bane”’ 
(A-S bana) and means “ruin,” “destruction.” In Egyptian 
the verb was generally placed first, for example, un Israel (un, 
the verb, “to be’), and in ban peru-et this verb is understood. 
The style cultivated by the learned scribes, like that of 
Moses, was noted for its conciseness and crispness; for ex- 
ample, in the same immediate connection we find Cheta em 
hotep, “The Hittites are at peace.” These simple words re- 
late back to the treaty of peace concluded between Rameses 
Il and Cheta-sar, in recognition of which Menephthah had 
supplied the Hittites with sorely needed provisions, grain, in 
the time of a grievous famine. 


We are told by Moses that the Desert of Sin, above 
alluded to, was “between Elim and Sinai.” The Israelites 
did not attempt to cross it, however, until after they had 


encamped on the east shore of the Gulf of Suez, some dis- 
tance south of Elim. 


Dr. Brugsch calls attention to the fact that the expres- 
sion Yam-suph, commonly rendered “Red Sea,” does not 
appear in the original text until after the Israelites had re- 
moved from Elim. Suph (Thuku?) is, according to this 
eminent authority, a word of Semitic derivation meaning a 
marsh covered with reeds, bulrushes, flags, papyrus plants, 
which flourish luxuriantly in fresh water, but are never 
found in salt water. 


We know there were extensive marshes of this char- 
acter at the head of the Gulf of Suez, and this may have been 
the reason why the name Yam-suph was applied to it, but, so 


far as I know, this name was never applied to the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 


As far back as the “Pyramid Texts,” more than 3,000 
years before our era, the great commercial route from Egypt 
to Asia, via the Wady Tumilat, Lake Kem-ur, Anebu Uaz-ur, 
and Shen-et ur-et, the “Great Bend” of the Mediterranean 
near Gaza, is accurately described (see the chapter in my 
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History, entitled “The Iau-nim, or Ionians’’), and it is now 
too late for any scientist to question the position of these 
time-honored “walls.” A “rampart,” or fortification of this 
kind, was called, in the plural, anebu, and the place where 
these particular ‘walls’ were located was called Uaz-et 
Ur-et, from Uaz-ur, the “Great Green,” the name applied to 
the Mediterranean Sea. 


They were built and garrisoned to guard this so-called 
“entrance to Egypt.” It is hard to account for the an- 
achronism involved in calling this great highway “the way 
of the land of the Philistines,” for Moses died before the 
Philistines (Pulusta) had established themselves in Canaan, 
and we are bound to assume that some one afterward 
changed the original text, in order to make it conform to 
the name then in use. 


While on this subject I cannot refrain from noticing 
other evidences of subsequent changes in the Mosaic text, 
such as the number of men, exclusive of women and children, 
who are said to have left Egypt, which now appears as 600,- 
000 (!). This would represent a total of about 3,000,000, or 
at least a hundred times as many people as the small district 

of Goshen could have contained. I believe, in view of the 

changes made by the “Seventy” and subsequently acquiesced 
in by Josephus, that the original numbers of Moses were 
systematically multiplied by 100. 


It is inconceivable that the small number of Egyptian 
chariots and horsemen would have ventured to pursue, or the 
desert tribe of the Amalekites would have dared to attack, 
an army of 600,000 men. 


Retracing our steps and coming back to the true loca- 
tion of ’Auaris, or Avaris, the later Per-hat-uaret, or Pi- 
hahiroth, we also have the trustworthy testimony of Ma- 
netho, that it was situated in the Sethroite nome, to the east 
of the Bubastite arm of the Nile, and that Saites, the first 
Hyksos king, “extended it, and fortified it with very strong 
walls, and placed in it a garrison of 240,000 heavily armed 
troops.” Manetho tells us this in connection with the state- 
ment that Saites specially fortified the “eastern frontier,” 
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foreseeing that the Assyrians (Babylonians), who were then 
the most powerful nation in Asia, would endeavor to attack 
his kingdom. 


The Sethroite nome, as the name itself shows, extended 
to the mouth of this arm of the Nile, and Avaris, in order 
to accommodate a garrison of 240,000 men, must have been 
a fortified city of large dimensions. According to Josephus, 
Manetho also mentioned this same city of Avaris in his later 
account of the Exodus. 


But we possess a much older reference to this city and 
its immediate surroundings (dating from circa 1824 B. C.) in 
the great sepulchral inscription of the “ship-captain” 
Aahmes, the son of Baba, son of Roant. Aahmes tells us in 
the simple and truthful style of his times: 


“It was my duty to accompany the sovereign (King 
Aahmes) on foot, when he went forth in his chariot. They 
besieged the town of Avaris. My duty was to be valiant on 
foot before his majesty. Then I was promoted to the ship, 
‘Crowned in Memphis’ (Cha-em-Men-nofer). They fought 


by water on the lake Pazetku of Avaris. I fought hand to 
hand * * *, 


“After that there was a new battle at that place, and I 
fought again handtohandthere * * *. 


“And they fought at the place Takem at the south of 
that city (Avaris). There I took a living prisoner, a grown- 
up man. I plunged into the water. Leading him thus so as 
to keep away from the road to the city, I went, holding him 
firmly, through the water * * *. 


‘They besieged the town Sheruhen in the year 6. His 
majesty took it * * *,” 

Our hero first became captain, in his father Baba’s place, 
on the ship “The Calf.” After this he was taken on board 
of the ship “The North,” because of his strength. During the 
siege of Avaris he was promoted to the ship “Crowned in 
Memphis.” The name of this last mentioned ship is very 
significant, for it shows that King Neb-pahu-ti-ra (Aahmes), 
who was theretofore King of the South, had been crowned in 
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the old capital of Lower Egypt, Memphis, as King of the 
North. The ship was evidently named in honor of this event, 
and the following date, “year 6,’ dates from this second 
coronation in Memphis, when he became Pharaoh. 


It is impossible now to fix the exact location of the lake 
Pazetku of Avaris, but it was evidently west of the city and 
guarded its walls on this side. The place Takem, at the south 
of the city, where our valiant ship captain plunged into the 
water, and led his prisoner through the water, in order to 
keep away from the road leading to Avaris, was also in a 
shallow lake, or marsh, otherwise he could not have waded 
through it. 


Whether these lakes of Avaris were connected with the 
dangerous bogs already mentioned, I have no means of 
knowing, but they show that, although Avaris was on the 
eastern frontier and probably extended out to the Desert of 
Shur on its east side, this city was surrounded by water on 
its west and south sides, and very probably on its north side 
also. The road leading to Avaris from the south, mentioned 


by the ship captain Aahmes, must have been the road from 
Chetam. 


The silting up of the river, called in the ancient writings 
interpreted by Manetho “the Bubastite arm of the Nile,” 
was a slow and gradual process, and we can safely assume 
that there was more water in this vicinity in the time of our 
ship captain than there was in the time of Moses. 


(To be continued.) 
































